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ARTICLE I. 
THE IDEA OF MAN. 


Ir, as Colton has observed, and few would care to deny, “ Man 
is that compound being created to fill the wide hiatus that must 
otherwise have remained unoccupied between the natural world 
and the spiritual,” it is strange that any one should disparage 
and dishonor himself and the race by assigning a lower origin 
and a lower destiny. Yet, among the shifts to undermine the 
religion of the Bible, the attempt to derive man from a gradu- 
ated series of spontaneous developments, and of course to deny 
his obligation to and dependence upon a Supreme Being, has 
apparently turned the heads of some, encouraged the infidel 
expectations of more, and excited the insatiable curiosity of a 
multitude ; and the public mind is agitated by views and claims 
which threaten alike the morality of the individual, the sacred- 
ness of the family, and the authority and peace of the state. 
Alas! that Young’s verse should thus be verified : 


“To none man seems ignoble, but to man.” 


But this is the legitimate result of that atheism which exalts the 
speculating reason as the supreme source of light and authority. 
By the knowledge of God and his revealed word, and not other- 
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wise, can man obtain a correct and comprehensive knowledge of 
himself and his race. Pope’s couplet— 


“ Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man ”— 


is only half true, because without scanning God man cannot 
know himself, any more than he can understand shade or dark- 
ness without a knowledge of light. 

What, then, is the scriptural idea of man? The answer to 
this question will throw the light of certainty and authority 
upon some of the disquicting problems of the day. 


The first element of the scriptural idea of man is found in 
the fact that he constitutes a kingdom by himself, as distinct 
from the animal kingdom as that is from the vegetable, or the 
vegetable from the mineral. In the vegetable and animal king- 
doms one genus is distinguished from another by the oft-repeated 
phrase, “after his kind.” But man is described in contrast with 
these, as “in the image of God.” In that image, of course, he 
could be of only one genus. Besides, he was the last work of 
the last creative day, and was constituted lord of all terrestrial 
things. Thus the order and the specified purpose of his crea- 
tion demonstrate that he is a kingdom by himself, at once the 
highest in the scale of the kingdoms of nature, and the lowest 
in the kingdoms of the supernatural. For while he belongs to 
the natural as a physical being, he belongs to the supernatural 
as a spiritual being. He is a complex being, bridging the gulf 
between the natural and the spiritual world. It is no more 
appropriate to call him an animal, because he has flesh and 
blood and derives his physical substance and sustenance from 
earthly sources, than to call him a god or an angel because his 
spiritual substance is derived from a heavenly source. He is a 
little lower than the angels, but much higher than the animals. 
He is neither animal nor angelic, but human. He is not the 
highest link in the chain of natural development from lower 
orders, nor the lowest link in a chain of natural degeneracy 
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from higher orders. He was not developed into, but he was cre- 
ated a kingdom by himself. Aside from man, there is no earthly 
being capable of recognizing the fact of a spiritual world, or of 
holding communion with spiritual beings. Had the work of 
creation ended with the animal kingdom, the universe would 
have been incomplete, because destitute of any real and perma- 


nent connecting link between the natural and the spiritual. 
Even Ovid perceived this: 


“ A creature of a more exalted kind 
Was wanted yet, and then was man designed, 
Conscious of thought.” 


He was fitted to have dominion over the lower orders of crea- 
tion, and at the same time to be the intelligent and responsible 
subject of the moral government of God. If by his physical 
nature he was allied to this world, by his spiritual nature he 
was allied to the world of angelic spirits and of God. 


The second element in the scriptural idea of man is found in 
the fact of his tripersonality. “In the day that God created 
man, in the likeness of God made he him.’ What is the 
import of that likeness? In addition to the resemblances which 
are commonly ‘mentioned, such as the intuitive reason, the crea- 
tive imagination, and the free will, there is another resemblance 
which, though less familiar, is not less important ; it is that of 
personality. The likeness of man to God cannot of course be 
characterized by anything which the lower orders of creation 
have in common with man. God is a personal Being, because 
he is self-conscious, and self-conscious because he thinks. Man 
is a thinking being, and therefore self-conscious. He knows his 
own existence. He can contemplate his own spiritual being. 
He can even make his own thought the object of his contempla- 
tion. He can say, “I,” and this demonstrates the fact of his 


personality as much as when he says, with Descartes, “1 think, 
therefore I am.” 
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The mode of God’s personality, however, is triune. He is 
three Persons in one Being or Essence. He can say not only in 
himself, “ I,’’ but also to himself, “Thou,” and of himself, “ He.” 
He is Trinity in Unity. The likeness of man to God is not 
such as makes man God, but only such as makes man, in his 
finiteness, resemble God in some degree. And a resemblance 
to the tripersonality of God is found in man according to the 
scriptural idea. 

Man was created not only as a unit, but also as a unity. 
“ And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a 
living soul.” That he was an individual is obvious. That he 
was potentially more than an individual is implied in the fact 
that he was created a kingdom by himself. As an individual he 
was the only one who was formed of the dust of the ground, and 
of the divine inbreathing of the breath of life. A unity involves 
the union of two or more. The idea of unity is not inseparable 
singleness, but concord, agreement, oneness that includes more 
than one. The individual was also the human race. 

That man was dual as well as individual is plain also from the 
peculiarity of the formation of the second person. “ And the 
Lord God said, It is not good that the man should be alone.” 
But will God create a second individual as he did the first? In 
the first the kingdom is potentially complete, unless God has 
purposed to put under the same kingdom more than one genus, 
or under the same genus another species. But there was no 
repetition of the formation of man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathing into his nostrils the breath of life, in order that a 
second individual might become a living soul. Instead of this, 
God put forth his creative power, and individualized a second 
person ‘from the first, and so the second was of the same genus. 
“ And the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and 
he slept; and he took one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh 
instead thereof: and the rib which the Lord God had taken from 
man, made he a woman, and brought her unto the man.” This 
implies that the woman, both body and spirit, was derived by 
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creative power from the man as a unity involving at least dual- 
ity. Hence, in apostolic language: “ He is the image and glory 
of God ; but the woman is the glory of the man. For the man 
is not of the woman, but the woman of the man.” Here, then, 
are two persons involved in the scriptural idea of man, the 
second being an individualization of the first. As yet man had 
not been condemned to mortality. The rib taken from the man, 
therefore, is not to be supposed on that account to be at once 
perishable. Under the creative power, it lost none of its vital- 
ity, none of the essential nature of man, and the functions of 
life did not cease. The rib, as containing the essential substance 
and life and spirit of man, was made a woman. 

The divine likeness involves also a third person. Whence is 
the third derived? The process of calling into existence the 
first individual is not repeated in calling the third, any more 
than it was in calling the second into existence. And the pro- 
cess of calling the second individual into existence is not repeated 
in calling into existence the third. The origin of the third is as 
peculiar to the third, as that of the second was to the second, or 
that of the first to the first. As the second individual was of the 
first, so the third was by the first and second. Thus the third, 
as well as the second, was involved in the first, but is derived in 
a different way. The first was essential in order to the forma- 
tion of the second, and the second was essential to the first in 
order to the procession of the third. The third is the child, 
the offspring, the posterity of the first and second. Hence, in 
reference to the third the apostolic language is: “ For as the 
woman is of the man, even so also is the man by the woman ; 
but all things of God.” 

Thus in calling into existence the first three persons of the 
kingdom or genus of man, there were three different processes. 
In the instance of the first there was creation in the sense of the 
origination of an absolutely new kingdom or genus,—an origina- 


- tion unique, and the only one of the kind forever ; in that of the 


second there was creation in the sense of the derivation of a new 
individual from the first,—a derivation unique and the only one 
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of its kind forever; in that of the third there was creation only 
in the sense of reproduction by second causes, the natural devel- 
opment of a new individual from the first by means of the sec- 
ond,—a development to be henceforth repeated in every new 
individualization of the first man. The first individual was not 
only an individual, but essentially the race. While he was yet 
alone, he involved the whole, since nothing can be evolved that 
was not first involved. Hence an apostle declared: “ God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth.” In this respect man differs from the animal king- 
dom, which has more than one genus, and a race for every 
genus. In this respect also man differs from the angels, who 
are not related to one another by any organic and essential con- 
nection and interdependence, but are separate and distinct indi- 
vidual creations, and entirely independent of one another. An 
angel is not a unity, but a unit; his personality is absolutely 
single. He involves nothing which can be evolved as a new 
individualization of himself. But the first man was a unity, 
involving a tripersonality which constituted no unimportant part 
of his likeness to his Creator. 


The third element of the scriptural idea of man is found in 
the fact of his being essentially a family. This is the purpose 
and realization of his tripersonality. ‘ So God ‘created man in 
his own image, in the image of God created he him; male and 
female created he them. And God blessed them, and God said 
unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it.” 

According to the Scriptures, then, man is male and female. 
The sexes are in exact correlation to each other, and mutually 
necessary. They are so related as to supply each what the other 
lacks in order to the perfect realization of the true idea of man. 
They are endowed with the same faculties, physical, mental, 
moral, emotional ; but with these in different degrees of strength 
and quickness. Generally the faculties which have the greater 
prominence in the one, have the less in the other, and yet both 
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are obviously endowed with reference to reciprocal relations and 
responsibilities. And as their respective characteristics are care- 
fully observed, it will be apparent that they were designed for 
somewhat different spheres of activity and influence, each of 
which spheres is the necessary complement of the other in the 
constitution and welfare of society. 

The man is comparatively large in frame, strong in muscle, 
bold in countenance, and capable of severe toil and hardship. 
His natural figure and carriage are suggestive of independence, 
courage, heroism. He is fitted to support and defend himself, 
and to be the supporter and defender of others. He is formed 
for a life of activity and endurance. He is also comparatively 
rough and rugged in his features. Hence he is chosen by Art 
as the model, not of grace in repose, but of strength in action. 
On the other hand, the woman is comparatively small, weak, 
timid, incapable of the heavier duties of human life. Her figure 
and carriage indicate her need of a supporter and protector, 
whom her grace of form and beauty of features are adapted to 
attract to herself. 

The man has powerful reasoning faculties, a lofty imagination, 
a strong judgment, a resolute will; while the woman is incapa- 
ble of such profound and protracted thought, has more fancy 
but less imagination, jumps at her conclusions as if by instinct 
instead of reaching them by logical reasoning. Her mental con- 
stitution fits her to enjoy the thoughts of others, rather than to 
think for others. She therefore naturally desires that somebody 
should do her thinking for her. Intellect is predominant in the 
male, rather than in the female. The latter is the more suscep- 
tible, and the former is the more capable. 


“ Men have marble, women waxen, minds, 
And therefore are they form’d as marble will.” 


If the man has the superiority in physical and intellectual 
strength, however, the woman has the superiority in physical 
and intellectual grace. And in the woman the moral and 
emotional faculties are predominant, rather than in the man. 
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She is the more conscientious, the more affectionate, the more 
susceptible to the influence of the ugly and the beautiful. As 
Coleridge has said, “ A woman’s head is usually over ears in 
her heart.”” Hence she yields more readily to the appeals and 
claims of moral and religious truth. And hence if she swears 
profanely or becomes an infidel, she is by general consent the 
more monstrous. 

The superiority of either sex in respect to one characteristic, 
however, is balanced by the superiority of the other sex in 
another characteristic ; and therefore such superiority of either 
is no disparagement to the other, any more than such inferiority 
of either is to the greater praise of the other. The two are 
correlated, and equally adapted to their respective ends and 
spheres. The ideal of perfection is not realized in either sex 
alone, but requires the blending of the distinctive characteristics 
of both. 


“ For contemplation he and valor form’d, 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace ; 
He for God only, she for God in him.” 


And in consequence of this natural correlation of the sexes, it is 
important that their different traits should be so combined as to 
be mutually auxiliary, as well as mutually dependent. For this 
purpose, however, these characteristics are not alone sufficient, 
though they may form the ground of the special requisite. The 
Creator has provided against the seeking by either sex of its 
highest earthly happiness in itself, by implanting in both the 
impulse to intimate association in the exercise and enjoyment of 
mutual love; and this impulse in each is naturally limited to 
one individual of the other. 

Hence the normal condition of man is wedlock. Man is not 
and cannot be complete in singleness. “And the Lord God 
said, It is not good that the man should be alone: I will make 
him an help nicet for him.... And Adam said, This is now 
bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh: she shall be called 
Woman, because she was taken out of man. Therefore shall a 
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man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his 
wife: and they shall be one flesh.” Celibacy is contrary to the 
design of God in creating man, and prevents one from that 
personal development, welfare and usefulness which naturally 
result from the correlated characteristics of the sexes. The 
scriptural idea of man is realized only in the conjugal state. 
The individual is so constituted with reference to his fellow- 
beings that he cannot sustain his proper relations to them, dis- 
charging his obligations and receiving the benefits due, except 
in that condition. The exceptions which the Scriptures recog- 
nize as legitimate, are only such as confirm the general law. 
Celibacy is abnormal; and the determined celibate, unless he 
has an obvious justification, naturally and justly falls under the 
suspicion of being wanting in that susceptibility without which 
one is likely to undervalue the opposite sex, or of having sacri- 
ficed the generous impulses of his nature to selfishness. From 
the divine constitution of the sexes, and the divine blessing upon 
their union in holy wedlock, it is evident that, as a general rule, 
man has no right to neglect or disparage this divine institution. 
The sexes are doubtless about equal in number, when the whole 
race is considered, and for every man there is “a help meet for 
him,” to whom his heart and hand naturally belong, and whose 
heart and hand naturally belong to him. The inspired declara- 
tion that ‘ Marriage is honorable in all,” doubtless means that 
it is honored of God as well as man. The institution is recog- 
nized as legitimate not less by the Christian religion than by 
nature itself. In the divine idea the male and the female, the 
husband and the wife are one. Man’s normal condition is mar- 
riage, and therefore marriage is at once honorable, sacred and 
essential. As Paul says, “ Neither is the man without the 
woman, neither the woman without the man, in the Lord.” 
Marriage, therefore, should ordinarily take place early in 
mature life. The first man and the first woman were joined in 
wedlock on the day of their creation. A little delay after attain- 
ing one’s majority, may be necessary to lay a foundation for the 
support of a wife. But the practice of waiting till a fortune has 
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been secured, which can seldom be before middle life, if even 
then or at all, has little or nothing to recommend it. Indeed, 
it is injurious to both parties in almost every respect. And 
when young men plead in justification the extravagant notions 
and habits of young women, they ought to remember with self- 
reproach that by seeking a fortune as a prerequisite to marriage, 
they offer a tempting premium on the very extravagances they 
profess to condemn. It is far better that every young man 
should, as soon as he is of age, assume that he, like the first 
man, is, according to the scriptural idea, essentially a family ; 
and proceed at once to the practical realization of the idea. 
Then the man and the woman together may earn and save a 
competency the faster, enjoy their mutual sympathy the longer, 
and cultivate to a higher degree that special affection which, by 
God’s design and blessing, so 


“ Refines 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges, hath its seat 
In reason, and is judicious ; is the scale 


By which to heavenly love thou may’st ascend.” 


What are the relations of the husband and wife? In many 
respects, doubtless, the husband and the wife are equal, and 
their relations to each other, and the duties growing out of 
these relations, reciprocal. Still, in some respects, the husband 
and the wife are not equal, and the superiority lies with the 
husband. This is plain from the account of the origin of the 
institution of marriage. The man was created in the divine 
likeness, installed in the garden as its dresser and keeper, made 
subject to the law of Paradise, invested with the ownership and 
dominion of the world, taught the use of language, and made 
conscious of the want of a companion with whom he could hold 
rational communion, before the woman was formed. Before 
she was called into being, he was thus qualified to be her 
teacher, her supporter, her protector, and her lord. Then God 
formed the woman out of the living substance of the man, and 
brought her to the man to be a help meet for him. The man 
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received her as his by naming her “ Woman, because she was 
taken out of man.” And God “ called their name Adam,” the 
wife by the name of her husband. “Neither was the man 
created for the woman, but the woman for the man.” In 
whatever else they were constituted equal, the husband was 
thus constituted lord and the wife subject. He was the supe- 
rior and she the subordinate, in their relations to each other as 
husband and wife. “Therefore,” according to Conybeare’s 
translation of the apostle, “the woman ought to wear a sign of 
subjection upon her head, because of the angels.” In the 
order of nature the husband is thus the head of the wife. 
Peter enforced his exhortation to wives to be “in subjection 
unto their own husbands,” by citing the example, “ Even as 
Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him lord.” But this headship 
of the hushand over the wife was not designed to be, and really 
was not, a hardship to the wife. There is no evidence that the 
wife felt that there was any defect in that divine constitution of 
the marriage relation by which she was made subordinate to 
the husband. 

This view of the relation of the husband and wife is con- 
firmed by a passage in the curse pronounced upon her because 
of the fall, “ Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall 
rule over thee.” Lange understands this as meaning “ that her 
desire should be to the man as though she were magically 
bound to him.” But his notion that she fell “in high-flown 
aspiring, as though she would emancipate herself from man, 
get before him, and take him under her guardianship,” does 
not seem compatible with the fact that she immediately desired 
and induced the man to become partaker of her new experi- 
ence. Murphy’s exposition seems preferable: “ The determina- 
tion of thy will shall be yielded to thy husband, and accord- 
ingly he shall rule over thee.” Thus the order of nature is 
confirmed by the positive enactment of God, which enactment 
was in consequence of her sin, and was accordingly designed 
to be disciplinary. But the man was doomed to hardship in 
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supporting her, inasmuch as in the sweat of his face she as well 
as he was to eat bread. 

The husband’s lordship, however, is forbidden to be used 
tyrannically or oppressively ; and the subjection of the wife is 
forbidden to be servile. ‘ Husbands,” says Paul, “ love your 
wives, even as Christ also loved the church, and gave himself 
for it;”’ again, “ Let every one of you in particular so love his 
wife as himself;” and again, “ Husbands, love your wives, and 
be not bitter against them.” On the other hand, he says to 
wives, “ Submit yourselves unto your own husbands, as unto 
the Lord. For the husband is the head of the wife, even as 
Christ is the head of the church.” Again, “ Let the wife see 
that she reverence her husband.” In his charge to Titus, Paul 
considers the word of God blasphemed if women refuse to be 
obedient to their own husbands. Paul is often spoken of 
lightly on account of his doctrine on this subject; but he was 
in perfect agreement with Moses, and spoke by revelation of 
Jesus Christ. And Peter agreed with Paul, and in proportion 
to the amount of his writings said more than Paul on the sub- 
ject. “ Wives, be in subjection to your own husbands. . . . Like- 
wise, ye husbands, dwell with them according to knowledge, 
giving honor unto the wife as unto the weaker vessel, and as 
being heirs together of the grace of life.” It is as clear as lan- 
guage could make it, therefore, that according to the divine law 
of the marriage relation the husband has the right to command 
and the wife is under obligation to obey, but yet that the lord- 
ship of the man and the subjection of the woman are to be 
exercised in that mutual love which precludes severity on the 
one side and irksomeness on the other. 

Next, what are the relations of parents and children? As 
children are the offspring of a joint parentage, so parents have 
joint rights in their children, and joint obligations in regard to 
them. Nature itself indicates the authority of the parents and 
the subjection of children ; and the divine command, “ Honor 
thy father and thy mother,” confirms the teaching of nature. 
The duty of children to honor their parents involves the right 
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of parents to such honor. According to Paul, this honor is to 
be paid in obedience: “Children, obey your parents in the 
Lord: for this is right.” To obey in the Lord is, of course, to 
obey in reverence and love and spontaneous cheerfulness. And 
this feature of filial obligation involves a corresponding paren- 
tal obligation. Hence the apostle says, “And ye fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath, but bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” The injunction of obedi- 
ence to parents implies parental authority on the part of both 
parents. But still the precedence in parental authority belongs 
to the father. It is remarkable that there is, in the Scriptures, 
no express injunction directed to mothers in respect of govern- 
ing their children, which refers to authority. Neither is there 
any express caution to mothers lest they provoke their children 
to wrath. While fathers are more liable to be too severe, 
mothers are more liable to be too indulgent. While the wife is 
required to be a help meet for the husband in the government ot 
their children, the father is recognized as the head of the 
household, even as of his wife; and thus the mother’s authority 
over her children is vested in her husband, the father, even as 
his is vested in the Lord. 

In every family, therefore, even as in the first, the man is the 
head, and the person in whom the woman and their offspring 
alike centre. As the husband and wife are “ one flesh,” so are 
the parents and children. The wife and children are one in 
the husband and father. He is their representative in being 
his own, in every interest, as he is their supporter and pro- 
tector. He represents them in name, since by his name they 
are known. God called their name Adam, in the day when 
they were ereated.’ The name Adam was not only individual, 
but generic, designating the headship of the man in the family 
as long as the race shall be perpetuated. 

Thus the family and not the individual is the unit of society. 
That the individual is not the unit of society, is evident from 
the fact that alone he is not and cannot be a social being. 
“ Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and 
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to every beast of the field; but for Adam there was not found 
an help meet for him.” He could not hold rational communion 
with any of the creatures over which he had been invested with 
dominion. Alone of his kind he might as well be dumb. The 
wide world was not only a prison, but solitary confinement. 
Byron’s sentiment,— 


“ There is society where none intrudes,”— 


could never have been written by a man who had never known 
the society of his fellow-beings. It was not sufficient for 
Napoleon on the “lone, barren isle.’ Cowper was true to 


human nature when, in praise of solitude, he was constrained 
to add,— 


“ But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper, solitude is sweet.” 


A being endowed with powers of thought and speech, with 
affections and imagination, must have society of his kind or be 
miserable. “It is not good that the man should be alone.” 
Though lord of all terrestrial creatures, yet-— 


“ Generous as brave, 
Affection, kindness, the sweet offices 
Of love and duty, were to him as needful 
As his daily. bread.” 


He must have companionship, friendship, social intercourse, 
reciprocity of love. Hence he was developed into a family. 
The union of the man and the woman was the beginning of 
society, but only the beginning; for as the twain are one flesh, 
so there is a partial loneliness which can be remedied only by 
offspring. Then the social affections have free and legitimate 
and satisfying scope. 

What is true of the first family is true of all the families 
that follow. As children become men and women, they, too, 
must organize families. As the process is repeated, there 
results a community of families; and thus, starting with the 
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family as the basis and unit of society, society is found also 
beyond the family. And society in this broader sense is not 
more a natural development from the family as the unit, than 
it is indispensable to the highest well-being and usefulness of 
each of the three factors of the family. 

Society must be organized, however, as well as the family ; 
or there would soon be such competition and conflict of inter- 
ests that the family itself would be in jeopardy. But society 
organized with laws and government becomes at once the state. 
The patriarchate was the first and simplest form of organized 
society, beyond the simple family. The civil institution becomes 
more complex and imposing as patriarchates develop into tribes, 
and tribes into nations. But how shall the families of a given 
territory be organized under laws and government? As every 
man has the exclusive right to govern his own household, who 
has the right to govern him? Has anybody a better right to 
govern him than he has to govern anybody else than his own 
household ? Has any man any natural and inalienable right to 
govern any other man? Plainly, the only right any man has 
to govern his fellow-men, is that which is founded first on their 
consent and then on the providential arrangements which 
develop from that consent. But by whom is the consent of the 
family to be.given? By the husband or the wife or the chil- 
dren, or by all three or either two factors of the family ? 
According to that divine constitution by which the man is the 
head of the family, he is the person and the only person from 
whom consent is to be asked or by whom consent is to be given 
that he and his shall be subject to a government for the com- 
mon welfare. Of course, in discussing this natural right, no 
account need be taken of the man who, by injuring his fellow- 
men, forfeits his natural right either to give or withhold his 
consent. Though in a fallen world it has been a general fact 
that the strong have governed the weak, yet might does not 
constitute the natural right to govern. It is a man’s divinely 
constituted lordship over his own wife and children that gives 
to him, and to him alone, a natural right to have a voice in the 
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government of the state. And this natural right is inalienable, 
except by such injuries to his fellow-men as prove one to be an 
enemy of his race. In the exercise of this right, every man is 
supposed to have a wise reference to his own welfare and the 
welfare of his family, as well as to the welfare of the public, 
and hence to choose to public offices those who have the most 
wisdom to devise and the most ability to promote the public 
good. By divine and natural right it is the man who holds the 
property, earns the support, and is responsible for the protection, 
of his family ; it is the man, therefore, who is taxed to support 
the government, who must defend his country against both 
foreign and domestic foes, and whom God and nature call to 
govern society and the state as well as the family. As the man 
and his wife and his minor children are one flesh, so whatever 
property the wife or the children may happen for any reason to 
hold in their own names belongs theoretically to him, and 
therefore is justly taxed as if it belonged to him. God did 
not endow the first woman with property, but made her the 
assistant and dependent of her husband. Her right to prop- 
erty and her right to a voice in public affairs, like her right to 
govern her own children, are naturally vested in her husband. 
But what if she has no husband? There is a man somewhere 
who essentially represents her. For the race is male and 
female to the latest generation, and marriage is man’s normal 
condition. And when a man becomes of age he is henceforth 
to be regarded as the representative of some woman, «nd just 
as responsible to support the government and defend the coun- 
try for himself and her before as after marriage ; that is, accord- 
ing to the divine idea. The notion of universal suffrage is 
fulse and destructive, as essentially denying to the man the 
headship of the family, and so resolving the family into sepa- 
rate and independent persons. It is unjust to the man, as it 
makes him liable to peril his life in their defence in a war 
brought about by their suffrages given in opposition to his own. 
Universal suffrage includes children as well as women, and 
justly ; for if the sex and position of women should be no bar 
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to the right and exercise of suffrage, the age and position of 
children should certainly be none. It is a very common notion 
that the right of suffrage should be based on intelligence. But 
it is as unjust to base the right of suffrage on intelligence, as to 
base it on the possession of property or on physical strength. 
For it is the principle that “ might makes right” carried into 
the sphere of intellect. It is absurd, therefore, to claim for 
women the right of suffrage and deny it to children, or to claim 
it for women at all because they are intelligent. The truth is, 
the woman and children of every family are so organically con- 
nected with the husband and father, that their rights are 
secured and best secured in and by him as their representative. 
The true theory of political suffrage is that which grows out of 
the divine constitution of the family, and therefore excludes all 
women and minor children, but includes every man whether he 
be white or colored; for every man does by nature represent a 
family, and the family and not the individual is the unit of 
society or of the state. 

What, then, is the position of woman in the social and politi- 
cal fabric? As the subordinate and necessary complement of 
the man, her position is that of queen of her own home. The 
offices of wife and mother and gentle nurse are appointed her 
of God, and she cannot despise them without violence to her 
own nature, and offence against God. She is capable of becom- 
ing almost entirely absorbed with her husband and children, 
and is naturally the same the world over. She is indispensable 
to society and the state indeed, but only as she is indispensable 
to home. Without her, home is impossible; and without 
homes, society and the state are impossible. At home, in the 
family, she. may find, what she cannot find elsewhere, the 
sphere and means of her own highest development and influ- 
ence. But she has intellect, and may be learned and wise; 
why, then, may she not be the competitor of the man in his 
own sphere and line of things? Certainly not because man 
would deprive her of the least right, or is jealous of her influ- 


ence; but simply because God and her own nature prohibit 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XLII. 28 
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her. So obvious is this, that Paul appeals to the natural feel- 
ings in regard to what is becoming and unbecoming to woman 
in distinction from the man. “Judge in yourselves: Is it 
comely that a woman pray unto God uncovered? Doth not 
even nature itself teach you, that if a man have long hair, it is 
a shame unto him? But if a woman have long hair, it isa 
glory to her; for her hair is given her for a covering.” And 
the dictate of nature he enforced thus: “ But if any man seem 
to be contentious, we have no such custom, neither the 
churches of God.” This example, however, only illustrates a 
general truth. Woman is not adapted to things which expose 
her to publicity, any more than she is to the heavy and coarse 
and hazardous labors of out-door life. She is not fitted by 
nature for public offices. It is unseemly for her to appear on 
the platform. Her very dress forbids it. Her voice is not 
adapted to public speaking. Her lungs are too small for such 
labor. Her form, so graceful in repose and in ordinary motion, 
is exceedingly ungraceful when she attempts to assume the 
natural attitudes of the orator. Her gesticulation is neces- 
sarily of the tamest description; for her arms are constrained 
by her form, her hands have no meaning but that of softness 
and weakness, and her countenance refuses to vary in expres- 
sion with the varying shades of thought and movement of dis- 
course. The muscular peculiarity by which her face is more 
beautiful than the man’s, makes it inferior to man’s for the 
expression of sentiment and passion. The rare exceptions of 
actresses who, by great pains, have overcome natural disabil- 
ities, do not militate against the general truth. She who 
mounts the stand of public discourse, fights against nature as 
well as against the express teachings of the word of God. 
Christianity accords to woman all the rights and privileges, 
and assigns her all the duties, with which she was originally 
constituted. In social intercourse, her conversation is charm- 
ing as long as it is becoming to the native modesty of her sex. 
In the place of social prayer and conference she is not prohil- 
ited from mingling her voice with the voices of men, but she is 
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required to do it in a way appropriate to her peculiar nature. 
While a man praying or prophesying should keep his head 
uncovered, a woman praying or prophesying should keep her 
head covered. And she should do this to avoid appearing in 
the style of men; otherwise she “dishonoreth her head; for 
that is all one as if she were shaven. For if the woman be not 
covered, let her also be shorn; but if it be a shame for a 
woman to be shorn or shaven, let her be covered. For a man 
indeed ought not to cover his head, forasmuch as he is the 
image and glory of God; but the woman is the glory of the 
man.” And this sign of subordination the woman should wear 
also, “ because of the angels;” who, as Conybeare explains, 
“are sent as ministering servants to attend upon Christians, 
and are especially present when the church assembles for public 
worship, and they would be offended by any violation of 
decency or order.’ ‘To assume the position and style of men 
would injure her modesty. But while she may pray and con- 
verse upon spiritual things in the meetings appointed for social 
worship, she is prohibited from public debate and public dis- 
course. Paul charges, “ Let the woman learn in silence with 
all subjection. But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp 
authority over the man, but to be in silence.’ Why? Was it 
because he depreciated woman? By no means. It was because 
it is contrary to the order of nature that she should assume 
such offices, and because of her greater deceivableness, and 
because he was inspired to prohibit her from such offices. 
“For,’ says he, “ Adam was first formed, then Eve. And 
Adam was not deceived, but the woman being deceived was in 
the transgression.” The order of creation assigns her to sub- 
jection, and the characteristics in which she is different from 
man unfit her for public teaching. The predominance of the 
affections and emotions over the intellect and the will, renders 
her liable to be deceived by the processes of her own mind and 
heart. Her first impulse was to resist the temptation. But 
when under the persuasive influence of the tempter she “saw 
that the tree was good for food, and that it was pleasant to the 
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eyes, and a tree to be desired ‘to make one wise; she took of 
the fruit thereof and did eat.” And her greater liability to be 
deceived renders woman more liable than man to deceive others, 
and therefore to be unsafe either as teacher or ruler. The 
woman accordingly, doubtless not in malice, but in her desire 
that he should share her new knowledge and experience, “ gave 
unto her husband with her, and he did eat.” He kept the law 
perfectly till deceived by her. 

The notion has been very persistently advocated in certain 
quarters, and has gained considerable prevalence, that the 
teachings of the apostles on this subject were a mere temporizing 
expediency, and that if the age in which they lived had been as 
enlightened as the present, their teachings would have been 
very different. But is it not evident that to entertain such a 
notion is to discredit the word of inspiration and thus insult 
God? It savors either of great ignorance, or of great crafti- 
ness and recklessness, to allege that the apostolic teaching was 
a necessary expedient to cure converted women of their former 
habits of public teaching and ruling, and was not intended to 
be permanent and universally applicable. Paul’s prohibition 
was based on entirely different facts and principles, as has 
already been pointed out, and is as authoritative for all women 
in every generation, as to those of the time and places of his 
labors. 

The so-called cause of Woman’s Rights belongs to the general 
movement of hostility against the Christian forms of society, and 
against the divine authority of the Scriptures; notwithstanding 
some good men and women have been induced to support it. 
Many advocate it with the avowed or the ill-disguised purpose 
of displacing Christianity by atheism, and order by confusion. 
Some advocate it perhaps because they think it is to become 
popular and prevail. Probably most of the women who lend it 
their sympathies are victims of the sophistries practised upon 
them by writers and lecturers in behalf of the measure, or by 
their own selfishness. One has fine talents and culture, and 
is ambitious to appear on the platform; another has property 
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for which she pays taxes, and imagines that therefore she ought 
to be permitted to vote; another is obliged to work for small 
wages, and thinks the ballot would tend to increase them; 
another likes to rule her husband at home, and is chagrined that 
she cannot be acknowledged in society as having the precedence. 
One is influenced by one thing, and another by something else ; 
but whatever the motive which prevails, it is to be doubted 
that any woman, who has not become shameless, and who is 
acquainted with the general sentiment of the Scriptures on this 
subject, can, without a conscious struggle against her native 
modesty and against her moral convictions, consent to espouse 
the so-called cause of Woman’s Rights. The whole theory, 
being contrary to nature and in opposition to the divine teach- 
ing, if adopted and put in practice, could not but be disastrous 
to women and to men, to society and to the state. It would 
tend inevitably to the neglect of children, the disintegration of 
families, the disparagement of marriage, and so to general disor- 
der and anarchy. And yet the movement has been so noisy in 
some quarters, that demagogues and politicians have begun to 
trim their sails to the breeze. Let the cause succeed, and mod- 
ify society and the state as some of its advocates desire and 
demand, and at no distant day the scene of 1795 at Paris, when 
the demoiselle Candeille was publicly deified as the Goddess of 
Liberty and Reason, might be reproduced in Boston. But there 
is comfort in the fact that the most intelligent and refined and 
modest women are generally opposed to this miscalled reform, 
feeling no oppression and no degradation in being represented 
in the body politic by men; and some of its advocates acknowl- 
edge that this is their greatest discouragement. Besides, the 
boasted reform cannot succeed in the church of Christ, because 
it is against nature and revelation alike. 

Already, in the matter of the employment of women in voca- 
tions which properly belong to men, the deleterious results, to 
some extent, of a slight departure from the true womanly sphere 
may be seen. Nothing is more palpable than that the true 
sphere of woman is the home, the household, the domestic circle. 
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But many have left it, under the false notion that it is too nar- 
row, and that domestic service is degrading, and have sought 
and obtained employment in shops, stores and manufactories, 
They have done this doubtless in the hope of improving their 
condition. But in doing it, most of them have, for the time, 
become disconnected from families, been deprived of the genial 
influences of home, been unfitting themselves for domestic cares, 
and been doing more wearing and exhausting work and saving 
less wages than the foreigners who have taken the domestic ser- 
vice which they declined. Every woman, too, who has secured a 
situation which appropriately belonged to a man, has compelled 
a man to go elsewhere for employment. Thus it has come about 
that in some of the older sections of the country the female pop- 
ulation is largely in excess of the male, and in the newer sections 
the male population is largely in excess of the female. If all the 
places now occupied by women, but which naturally belong to 
men, had been occupied by men, and the women had declined 
to go beyond the domestic circle for employment, except into 
those few vocations which naturally belong only to women, there 
would not be that inequality of men and women in the popula- 
tion of either section. The great majority of the now unmar- 
ried would have been settled in homes of their own. But it is 
said that if women desire to engage in the employments of men, 
they ought to have the privilege. This means in fact, though 
not perhaps in the minds of those who say it, that women ought 
to have the privilege of stepping out of their proper vocations 
and driving men out of theirs. Men are generally ready in 
courtesy and gallantry to yield a great deal to women ; but men 
have rights as well as they, and the women who claim the privi- 
lege of depriving men of their rights in this matter of employ- 
ment, will find for the most part that the boasted but mistaken 
privilege involves “single blessedness” to the end. Some 
women may take offence at this way of putting the case, but the 
candid will not; for the normal condition of man is wedlock, 
and as a general rule every individual desires that condition, 
and never feels fully settled in life until that desire is gratified. 
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It is sometimes said, by way of reproach, that mothers bring up 
their daughters, and their daughters conduct themselves, as if 
marriage were the great object in view. Of course marriage is 
not the chief end of life, but it is one of the divinely appointed 
means to that end; and it is time this kind of censure upon 
mothers and their daughters ceased. Every mother ought to 
train up her daughters to desire, and to be prepared for, and to 
hold in sacred esteem the married state as the only sphere where 
their highest temporal well-being and usefulness can be attained. 
And the sooner those women who are employed in situations 
which naturally belong to men,—situations where they work 
with, or are exposed to deal with men not their husbands or 
brothers,—and retire to domestic or other employments natu- 
rally appropriate to their sex, the better will be their prospects 
of usefulness and happiness for the remainder of life, and the 
earlier will the now extensive evil of the inequality of the sexes 
in the population find its only remedy. But if women will per- 
sist in displacing men, through scorn of domestic service or 
desire of greater wages or ambition to be as men, they will only 
aggravate their own condition and that of coming generations. 
To these views, perhaps, women engaged in the employments 
of men, will say, “ What then shall we do? We must have a 
living, and must earn it in order to have it. Many of us have 
waited long, and yet have not been sought in marriage; and, in 
the present excess of women, there is little prospect that we 
ever shall be sought. And to go into domestic service and not 
be treated as members of the families employing us, is a degrada- 
tion to be submitted to only under the sternest necessity.” But 
to this it is replied, that it is a false notion that domestic service 
is any more degrading than service in a store or manufactory, 
and a false pride that scorns it. The merchant and the manu- 
facturer are not accustomed generally to treat their shop ser- 
vants as members of their families. Nor can women employed 
in shops be their own mistresses any more than in domestic ser- 
vice. Besides, what they now regard degrading in household 
service is the result of their forsaking such service ; and if they 
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would return to it, and try to make it what they are capable of 
making it, there would be no just occasion to complain of op- 
pression or neglect on the part of their employers. They them- 
selves would be happier, and render happier a vast multitude of 
families. And the demand for men to fill the places vacated 
by them would soon bring a supply, and thus greatly increase 
their prospects of having homes of their own. As things now 
are, the condition of unmarried women is unfavorable, and 
growing more so; and therefore the only wise course is to undo 
the mistake which has been made, by forsaking manly for 
womanly spheres and occupations. 

And what is the position of children? As children they are 
minors, and under subjection to parents, guardians, and teach- 
ers. ‘They are to be trained up for the responsibilities of fam- 
ilies, society, and the state. What kind of training do they 
need, and from whom should they receive it? The question 
must be solved by reference to the fact that half of them are 
males and half of them are females, and therefore they are 
different in constitution, characteristics, adaptation, and design. 
Boys are independent, enterprising, and courageous in their 
feelings and inclinations; they have purposes of their own, and 
aim at success, leadership, power, and distinction. They need 
to be restrained and guided in their will and passions, and to 
have their moral and emotional nature guarded and developed. 
They need such intellectual discipline as shall fit them to be 
thrown upon their own resources, and to be masters of them- 
selves and their future vocations. On the other hand, girls are 
naturally timid, retiring, dependent, disposed to follow instead 
of leading, and to lean on others instead of supporting them. 
They are comparatively without enterprise, without purposes, 
uncertain what they can do or want to do, instinctively desirous 
of guides, protectors, and ultimately of lovers. Their bodies 
and minds and wills are generally weaker, though their minds 
for a time may be quicker, while their affections are stronger, 
their emotions more delicate, and their consciences more sen- 
sitive. Their childish instincts indicate the general differences 
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which distinguish their future careers. Girls never tire of 
dolls, and abandon them only when they begin to be ashamed 
to be seen with toys; while boys take to hammers and carts, 
whips and hobbies, and to the imitation of manly sports and 
occupations. Obviously, then, boys and girls should not be 
subjected to precisely the same discipline ; boys should not be 
trained as if they were to become women, nor girls as if they 
were to become men. Both should be trained for the general 
ends to which God has obviously designed them by their differ- 
ent natures and capabilities. But just here the popular theories 
of education are greatly at fault. The same courses of study 
are prescribed for male and female, as if both were to be 
moulded after the same pattern, instead of in accordance with 
their distinctive peculiarities. 

In the divine economy, and according to the dictates of 
nature, the education of children is committed to their parents. 
But in this matter as in all others, the father has the prece- 
dence in authority and direction and influence. In the Jewish 
dispensation, as the covenant was made with the man, so the 
responsibility was imposed especially upon the father. The 
Mosaic law required great faithfulness in this matter. The 
covenant still stands, and in the new dispensation as in the old, 
“the head of the woman is the man.” ‘This order is not 
reversed by the equal or by the superior intelligence of the 
woman. She is the subordinate, the assistant, “an help meet 
for him.” It has long been fashionable for men and women to 
insist on the paramount influence of mothers. Biographers are 
specially apt to ascribe the excellence and success of their sub- 
jects to maternal influence. And we would be the last to come 
short in filial piety of this kind. But filial piety should not 
pass beyond its legitimate boundaries in truth. It is impos- 
sible, in fact, for any man to measure the paternal and the 
maternal influences on his character and life and work, and 
determine the proportion he owes to each. There is so much 
that is merely imaginary and according to prejudice on this 
subject, that it is safer to reason from a priori than from a pos- 
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lteriort grounds. From the fact that the man was made the 
head of the woman, and the fact that he is superior to the 
woman in some natural characteristics and inferior in others, it 
is safe to assume that, if equally faithful, the father exerts the 
most influence in respect of his own superior qualities, and the 
mother the most in respect of hers. But as a general thing it 
is too obvious to be denied, that the superior influence of the 
father justifies the divine arrangement whereby he is consti- 
tuted the head of the family, and bears the greater responsi- 
bility. Mothers ought to exert, and often do exert, a great and 
happy influence in the training of their children ; but in order 
to exert the greatest and happiest influence possible, they 
should seek and receive the guiding influence of their hus- 
bands. The fact that many wives are superior in education and 
character to their husbands, does not affect the principle; nor 
does the fact that many husbands leave the training of their 
children to their wives. And no woman ought to be willing to 
marry unless she can cheerfully and proudly treat her husband 
as her superior. Their influence upon their children should be 
a harmonious and blended and inseparable influence ; the pater- 
nal element, which has the greatest force, being refined by the 
maternal, which has the greatest delicacy. 

If disability prevents parents from educating their own chil- 
dren, the most natural remedy is the employment of some per- 
son to teach in the household, under the parental eye and the 
parental authority. But the occasional necessity seems to have 
been a pretext for general convenience, and family schools to 
have suggested schools for the neighborhood, until the public 
school system was numbered among man’s “ many inventions.” 
Parental and paternal influence have been largely supplanted, 
and some of the true ends and methods of education lost sight 
of, until no religious influence except the false, either in text- 
books or by teachers, can be tolerated by the public, and the 
dematid is becoming louder and more shameless for the expul- 
sion of the book of God. “ Knowledge,” said Webster, “ does 
not comprise all which is contained in the large term of educa- 
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tion. The feelings are to be disciplined, the passions are to be 
restrained, true and worthy motives are to be inspired, a pro- 
found religious feeling is to be instilled, and pure morality 
inculeated under all circumstances.’ Girard College has 
already developed a startling comment on its infidel departure 
from this idea of education,—in its reported multitude of cases 
of absconding, expulsion, and corporal punishment. 

The superiority of females as teachers in our schools is 
widely claimed and believed. The comparative economy of 
employing them is probably the chief reason why the people 
generally have been so ready to acquiesce in this view. For 
certainly there is good reason for believing that the great 
majority now employed in our graded schools are not qualified 
to teach the higher grades. Besides, it is well known to edu- 
cated men, and acknowledged by women who have been 
educated partly by women and partly by men, that while 
women may he good teachers in some branches and to some 
extent, they are generally inferior to men in ability to inspire 
children and youth with the best impulses and the highest pur- 
poses for practical life. They are not good judges of the capa- 
bilities and adaptation of their pupils for the different vocations 
of life, partly because of their own limited knowledge of the 
peculiar qualifications requisite to success in those vocations. 
They can do much in developing the affections and refining the 
tastes, but they can do but little in comparison with men in 
disciplining the intellect and the will for high and intelligent 
purposes, and to wise methods for accomplishing them. They 
should not be excluded from teaching altogether, nor should 
they be employed to do all the teaching. The best results are 
to be reached, doubtless, by employing women for a portion 
and men for a somewhat greater portion of the work; the 
school being formed as nearly as practicable after the pattern of 
the family, in which the man is divinely constituted the head, 
and charged with the heavier responsibility. The day will 
come when the practice of giving children and youth entirely 
up to women to be educated will be regretted. Already the 
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majority of pupils cease to attend school at a dozen or fifteen 
years of age. At this rate, it is inevitable that the average 
intelligence of the community will be considerably lower in the 
space of a single generation. 

It is not in accordance with the true idea of man, that chil- 
dren should be committed for education to the unmarried of 
either sex. For the unmarried are not the best qualified to do 
that work. In comparison with the married who are parents, 
the unmarried know not how to sympathize with children, or 
how much study children can bear with impunity, or how to 
govern children according to their different tempers and tem- 
peraments. Many parents and physicians are crying out in vain 
against the oppression practised in the schools, in requiring so 
many studies at a time, and so much study out of the regular 
hours of school; in vain, notwithstanding many pupils, espe- 
cially girls, are ruined in health, and not a few are sent to their 
graves. Young men and women are very apt to think that chil- 
dren at their homes are generally very poorly governed, and 
that if they had the responsibility they could greatly improve 
the discipline. But their views of governing children are 
equally apt to undergo an entire revolution as soon as they have 
an occasion to govern their own. As parents are the divinely 
appointed governors and tutors of their own children, so it is 
legitimate to conclude that they whose vocation is to govern 
and teach the children of others, should themselves be parents 
as an essential qualification. If there must be other than family 
schools for children, the sooner teaching is made such an attrac- 
tive profession that men shall engage in it as the work of life 
the better; for then the children and youth in our public 
schools, like the young men in the colleges, will come under the 
discipline of the married, and the third factor of the family will 
be kept more nearly in its legitimate relation to the head. 
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Articue II. 


JOHN AND HIS GOSPEL. 


“ This is the disciple who testifieth of these things and wrote these things.” 


—dJohn xxi. 24. 


Beinc thoroughly disgusted with the notions of the Tubingen 
school, the writer has endeavored to elicit the truth concerning 
the gospel of John. | 

1. That the person in the heading of this piece is “ John 
the beloved disciple,” “John the apostle,’ can be made fully 
evident by the united testimony of the Christian fathers. There 
is scarcely any historical fact confirmed by so many witnesses. 

Though he studiously avoids giving his own name, and adopts 
such phrases as “ The disciple whom Jesus loved,” “ another 
disciple,’ and “ that other disciple;’’ vide ch. xiii. 25; xviii. 15, 
16; xix. 26, 27, 35; xx. 3,4, 8; xxi. 7, 20,24; yet there need 
be no mistake concerning the name. 

2. What we know of his history. 

He was of the tribe of Judah, as is evident from his being 
a relative of the Saviour, and since the genealogies of both 
Matthew and Luke show that Christ belonged to that tribe. 

Ife was a fisherman of Galilee, of Bethsaida ; vide Matt. xxvii. 
55; Mark xv. 40, and xviii. 1. He was the brother of James, 
and probably the younger of the two, since he is so often men- 
tioned after James. Matt. iv. 21, and x. 2; Mark i. 19; iii. 17, 
aud x. 35; Luke v. 10, and Acts i. 153. And he has been ac- 
counted the youngest of all Christ’s first disciples. Though he 
was a fisherman of Galilee, it is evident that he was not poor ; 
for his father Zebedee was master of a boat and nets, and had 
hired servants. Mark i. 20. Besides, his mother was among the 
women who brought sweet spices to embalm the body of Jesus. 
Mark xvi. 1; Luke xxiii. 55. And, after the crucifixion of 


Christ, John took the mother of Jesus “to his own home.” 
John xix. 27. 
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In Acts iv. 13, he is called “ unlearned and ignorant ;”’ which, 
according to Doddridge, meant that he belonged to a private 
station ; or, as others have said, not educated in the schools of 
the Rabbis. 

He was called to be a disciple of Christ from the fishing-hoat 
of his father. Matt. iv. 21, 22; Mark i. 19, 20; Luke v. 1-10. 

Both James and John, when called to be apostles, were named 
“Sons of Thunder,” prophetically representing their courage 
and constancy in maintaining the truths of the gospel. 

From the time that John became a disciple of Christ, it is evi- 
dent that he was his constant attendant and intimate compan- 
ion; so that he could truly say, “ He that saw bare record.” 
Luke ix. 49, 50, 51-56; Mark ix. 88-41; Matt. xx. 20-23; 
Mark x. 35-40; also, v. 37; Luke viii. 51; Matt. xvii. 1; 
Mark ix. 2; Matt. xxxvi. 36-45; Mark xiv. 32-42; also, xiii. 
3,4; John xiii. 21-26, and xix. 25-27, 34, 35, &e. 

He saw the crucifixion of his Lord, and the barbarous man- 
ner in which the soldiers treated the body. He also saw the 
body laid in the sepulchre. John xix. 38-42. And he was one 
of the two apostles that came first to the sepulchre, after the 
women reported that Jesus had been raised from the dead. 

He was present with the disciples at all those interviews in 
which Christ appeared to them after his resurrection. Vide 
the closing part of this gospel. 

He endured persecution for boldly preaching Christ. Acts 
3d, 4th, and 8th chapters. And after the persecution began at 
Jerusalem he preached to many villages of the Samaritans. See 
Acts viii. 5-25. He was at the council at Jerusalem A. D. 50. 
Acts 15th chapter, and Galatians ii. 9. Nor is there evidence. 
that he went to the Gentiles till after the fiftieth year of Christ. 
But after. that he dwelt at Ephesus, Asia. Irenzus, A. D. 178, 
says, “ John the apostle lived in Asia till the time of Trajan.”’ 
Clement, of Alexandria, A. D. 194, says, “St. John lived in 
Asia till the days of Trajan.” Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, 
A. D. 196, says, “ John was buried in this city.” Origen, A. D. 


1 Trajan succeeded Nerva, A. D. 98. 
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230, says, “ John, having lived long in Asia, died at Ephesus.” 
Jerome says, “ John the apostle lived in Asia to the time of the 
Emperor Trajan.” 

3. Though John was the mildest of the apostles, he was very 
decided against all the heresies that early began to invade 
the Church. In his second Epistle he said to those whom he 
truly loved, “If there come unto you any who bring not the 
doctrine of Christ, receive him not into your house, neither bid 
him God speed ; for he that biddeth him God speed is partaker 
of his evil deeds.” This is very expressive of his want of 
any fellowship with heresy, and his conduct bore testimony 
against every heresiarch. He wrote against the Cerinthians and 
Ebionites, who held that Christ was a mere mau, the son of 
Joseph as well as of Mary. 

It is said of John that, going into the bath at Ephesus and 
seeing Cerinthus there, he hastened out, saying, “The enemy 
of truth is there.” 

In his old age he was banished to the isle of Patmos for the 
testimony which he bore to the truth, where he was favored 
with his Revelation. Clement of Alexandria speaks of John’s 
return to Ephesus from Patmos after the death of the “ tyrant,” 
meaning Domitian the Emperor. Victorinus, also, A. D. 290, 
says, “John was banished by Domitian, and in his reign saw 
the Revelation.” Irenzus, Tertullian, Origen, Epiphanius, and 
Jerome give similar testimonies, that John was banished by 
Domitian, and that he afterward returned to Ephesus. And 
by others it was said that “he lived to the third year of 
Trajan,” viz., A. D. 101; so that he was probably more than an 
hundred years old at his death. Some have recorded that he 
often met the disciples and repeated the exhortation, “ Little 
children, love one another.” 

4, What his object was in writing his gospel. 

Ireneus says: “John designed to root out the error which 
had been sown among men by Cerinthus, and the Nicolaitans.” 
“Thus he wrote: In the beginning was the Word; and the 
Word was with God; and the Word was God.” In another 
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place he says: “ As John the disciple of the Lord assures us, 
these are written that ye might believe, that Jesus is the Mes- 
siah, the Son of God—foreseeing these blasphemous notions that 
divide the Lord so far as it is in their power.” 

Clement of Alexandria says: “ Last of all, John, observing 
that in the other gospels those things were related which con- 
cern the humanity of Christ; and being persuaded by his 
friends, and also moved by the Spirit of God, wrote a Divine 
Gospel.” 

Epiphanius says: “ This gospel was occasioned by the errors 
of the Ebionites and Cerinthians and other heretics.” 

Jerome says: “John the apostle wrote a gospel at the desire 
of the Bishop of Asia, against Cerinthus and other heretics, and 
especially the doctrine of the Ebionites, then springing up; who 
say that Christ did not exist before his birth of Mary ; for which 
reason he was obliged to declare his divine nativity.” “ After 
reading the volumes of Matthew, Mark and Luke, he expressed 
his approbation of their histories as true; but observed that 
they had recorded but one year of our Lord’s ministry, even 
that after the imprisonment of John [the Baptist.] Omitting, 
therefore, the history of what had been written by the other 
three, he related the acts of the preceding time. Which may be 
of use to account for the seeming difference between Jolin and 
the rest.” We hope the Tubingen school will duly consider 
this testimony ! 

Cosmas of Alexandria says: * The writings of the other three 
Evangelists were handed to John; and, receiving them, he said, 
‘What they have written was well written; but some things 
were omitted by them which were needful to be related.’ He 
also published his writing as a kind of supplement to the rest,— 
containing suitable instructions upon several occasions, and the 
promise of the Comforter; and concerning the Deity of Christ, 
expressly and clearly at the beginning ; and premising that as 
the foundation of his work. All which things had been omitted 
by the rest.” It would seem that some of the German critics 
might be convinced by these testimonies of their folly ! 
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I will here give an abridged account of what Eusebius has 
said on this subject. Matthew delivered his gospel: to the 
Hebrews. And when Mark and Luke had published their gos- 
pels, it is said that John, who had all this while preached by 
word of mouth, was induced to write for this reason, viz., the 
three first being delivered to John, he approved them, and 
confirmed the truth of their narrative by his own testimony, 
saying, “ There is only wanting a written account of the things 
done by Christ in the former part and near the beginning of his 
preaching.” 

Paulinus says: “It has been handed down to us that John 
survived all the other apostles, and wrote the last of the four 
Evangelists ; and so as to confirm their certain history. And 
in the beginning of his gospel all heretics are confuted.” 

These quotations from the fathers make it evident that John 
had two objects especially in view in writing his gospel. The 
one was to counteract the rising heresies which opposed the 
divinity of our Lord. And the other was to furnish a more 
complete history of Christ’s words and works; to confirm 
believers in the faith delivered to the saints; to convince all 
that Jesus was “the God-man,” the true Messiah, and that by 
thus “ believing, they might have life through his name.” 


Artic.teE III. 
THE TEMPTATION. 


Tue history of the temptation has always been regarded as 
beset with great difficulties, and few subjects have invited pro- 
founder study, or been suggestive of a deeper spiritual philosophy. 

By many, the whole account has been supposed to be mythi- 
cal, or fictitious. They view it not as a record of actual occur- 
rences, but, at most, as only a descriptive scene, given in the 


form of a parable,—a dramatic representation of what might be 
VOL. VIIL.—NO. XLII. 29 
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a mental conflict and experience. Several recent writers have 
adopted this mode of interpretation under the notion that they 
thus escape certain difficulties which no other construction of 
the narrative can meet. Their assumption is that Christ was 
never tempted at all, but that He simply made Himself the hero 
of a parable for the sake of instructing His disciples. They tell 
us that the evangelists, who probably heard the parable from 
Christ, may have had the impression that it was an actual 
occurrence, not perceiving that the simple purpose of Christ, in 
adopting the parabolic form, was to make the lessons he would 
convey clear and vivid. 

Those who hold this interpretation persuade themselves, also, 
that any other view must, of necessity, conflict with Christ’s 
essential dignity and absolute sinlessness. We are not prepared, 
however, to accept this view. It fails in this respect, that it 
clearly involves us in greater difficulties than it claims to 
remove, and, at the same time, introduces a dangerous and inad- 
missible principle of interpretation. The entire character of 
the narrative, as well as the position it holds in the order of 
events marking the public life of Christ, shows it to be not a 
mere product of thought, having no basis in actual fact, but an 
historic occurrence,—a positive experience of a real temptation, 
—a faithful record of a spiritual transaction. Certainly, there 
is nothing in it that can lead us to suppose it to be anything 
else than a part of the life of Jesus. The evangelists evidently 
so understood it, and, accordingly, have handed it down to us 
as though no element of obscurity stood in the way of a clear 
understanding of the nature and design of the whole transac- 
tion, and to adopt any other view is to ignore a part of the his- 
tory of Christ which He himself was careful to supply. 

The scene of the temptation is laid in a wilderness. Winer 
and Raumer suggest the wilderness of Jericho, a wild region 
extending between that town and Bethany, about two miles 
from Jerusalem. This is probably the locality, and it has long 
been claimed as such by tradition. 
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In this solitary place, and under circumstances generally 
deemed most favorable to spiritual security and religious enjoy- 
ment, Christ was tempted. Solitude may have its advantages ; 
it also has its dangers. 

Of course, the verity of the narrative docs not make it 
necessary to assume that the temptation filled the whole forty 
days of Christ’s exile in the wilderness, nor is it imperative that 
we regard him as annoyed by the personal presence and 
audible importunities of the devil. 

The temptation itself may be considered as something spe- 
cific, and quite apart from these and other collateral points, 
and yet it may not be amiss, in a few words, to refer to them. 

No doubt, during the forty days spent in the wilderness, 
Jesus had other and very different experiences; but seizing 
upon this as the most prominent and impressive feature of 
those days, He used it to convey important practical instruction 
to his disciples. 

As to the mode in which these temptations were presented, 
all the circumstances clearly favor the idea that they were 
inward suggestions rather than outward solicitations. Some 
imagine that Satan, in person, presented himself to Jesus, and 
hold very tenaciously to the idea that the transaction was 
objective, and not spiritual. But what need was there for any- 
thing external in the occurrence? As a mental experience, the 
force of Satan’s suggestions were just as great as if they had 
been formally and in person presented. It is sufficient, there- 
fore, to fulfil the conditions of the record to suppose that our 
Saviour, just as He was about to enter upon His great 
redemptive mission, was tried by these evil suggestions of the 
enemy, and that, in resisting them, He passed through an ex- 
perience so graphic that it seems to stand out, not as a mental 
process, but as a palpable and powerful series of outward 
temptations. 

A formidable difficulty to this objective construction of 
the temptation, arises from the fact that, in adopting it, consis- 
tency requires that we accept the whole narrative as literal, and 
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then, we must not only think of Jesus as following the devil out 
of the wilderness into the city, and up to the pinnacle of the 
temple, but, also, as going up with him into an exceeding high 
mountain, and from thence, taking a view which no mountain 
on earth affords, and one utterly impossible except to mental or 
omniscient vision. 

With the spiritual interpretation, this is not necessary ; for, 
without doing any injury to the substantial truth of the narra- 
tive, it is thus made to harmonize, in all its parts, and, at the 
same time, is brought into agreement with those scriptures in 
which inward experiences are represented in figurative forms 
and by outward facts. We are forced to the conclusion, there- 
fore, “that the media through which the devil tempted Jesus 
were more of a spiritual nature than the letter of the narrative 
describes, and that those mental experiences, for which it was 
impossible to find any adequate expression in words, were 
delineated in a series of striking pictorial representations.” 
(Ullman’s Sinlessness of Jesus, page 316.) 

It has been urged against this view, however, that it virtually 
makes the temptation nothing more than a suggestion of 
Christ’s own soul; whereas the Gospel narrative plainly con- 
veys the idea that it must have come to Him from without. 

But if this objective source of temptation is insisted on as a 
necessary condition of Satanic influence in the case of Christ, 
why is it not indispensable in the case of men? And, to 
assume this ground, would be virtually to claim exemption 
from the power of the devil; since facts and experience go to 
prove that we know nothing of the power of the adversary as a 
result of his personal presence. And yet who is ignorant of his 
devices? Who is not more or less conscious of his wicked 
vigilance in suggesting evil thoughts, in perverting the imagi- 
nation, and in stirring up all manner of guilty passions ? 

Hence, while firmly believing in Satan’s personality and 
power, it is very desirable that we should guard against all the 
false notions which prevail in relation to his form or presence. 
In old books and legends he is commonly represented in the 
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most hideous conceivable shape; with such frightful marks of 
ugliness, that the very picture fills the mind with disgust and 
fear. And even the more modern and refined delineations of 
the great enemy, such as we have, for instance, in Ary 
Scheffer’s painting of the Temptation—where Satan appears 
in athletic human proportions, with bronzed features and 
intensely evil countenance,—or in that more wonderful sketch, 
by Retzsch, of the Game of Life,—where, playing with beguiled 
Innocence, Satanic intellect is seen piercing through eyes of 
fire, and representing a compofind force of passion, and cun- 
ning, and selfishness,—even these artistic conceptions give us a 
very erroneous notion of Satan as he is every day presenting 
himself to men. To show himself in such distorted features 
would be effectually to defeat his purpose; for, to a nature 
not Satanic, solicitations known to emanate from such a 
source, would not be attractive, but repulsive. -Therefore it is 
that the adversary neither reveals himself as a tempter, nor 
discovers to men the wickedness of his temptations. This is 
the grand secret of his seductive power, and, being ignorant of 
his devices, many lose their integrity and purity and moral 
judgment, and so fall into the very lowest depths of sin. 

Not in this direction, however, was Christ tempted, for He 
could not be tempted with evil; yet, with inferior forms of 
good He might be tempted; and such, it will be found, were 
the three types of temptation suggested to him by Satan during 
His forty days’ sojourn in the wilderness. In each case He was 
tempted ¢o evil, but not with evil, and this is the method still 
employed by our great enemy for our overthrow. Not so much 
by temptations in themselves wicked and repulsive as by flatter- 
ing and desirable advantages wrongly sought, and for selfish 
ends, are we tempted of the devil. And here it is that we see 
the adaptation of this marvellous narrative of Christ’s tempta- 
tion to minister instruction to men. . 

A few there are who assume that Christ could not be 
tempted, and assert this as a final and sufficient refutation of 
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removed either by the mythical or the parabolical form of 
interpretation ; for, if the temptation as a fact is contrary to 
our ideas of the character of Christ, how can it be an admis- 
sible supposition in the form of fiction? To deny the fact of 
the temptation, however, is to strip the narrative of all mean- 
ing, making it a mere invention of the fancy, utterly destitute 
of significance, and of no practical importance. 

But, of course, we must conceive of Him as tempted, with 
the qualification that He continued free from sin. The fact 
must never be lost sight of, that, while He had human feelings 
and susceptibilities, He was so perfect and pure a being that He 
could not be overcome by temptation. The whole narrative is 
in support of this view, and the sequel shows us how He 
trampled all Satan’s allurements under foot, opposing every 
suggestion he made, and leaving no room to assume or suspect 
that evil entered within, so as to disturb and strain His feel- 
ings or fancy, His heart or His will. 

From the fact that these temptations were addressed to 
Jesus in his sinless human nature, the probabilities are that 
they were designed to be typical of those by which men are 
commonly beset. In other words, that we are to view them as 
representative temptations, suggesting the three great classes by 
which mankind generally are assailed. 

But, let us look at these temptations in the order in which 
Matthew presents them, and inquire more particularly 
touching what and whom they concern. 

First, Christ being hungry, Satan said to Him, “ Command 
these stones to be made bread.” This was a call to Jesus to 
employ His miraculous endowments for the supply of his own 
immediate and pressing wants. What a cunning temptation 
was this! To preserve His life, it seemed necessary to break 
His fast, and why should He not exert His great power to pro- 
cure food? If he could make bread out of stones, why should 
He not doso? The real point of the temptation was a conflict 
between doubt and trustfulness. Nothing could have been 
easier for Him, as a simple act of power, than the tee--f----- 
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tion of the stones into bread. He held His miraculous gifts, 
however, for a specific purpose ; not to take care of Himself, 
but to work the works of Him that sent Him. Not to be used 
for His own comfort, but for the enrichment of others. Hence, 
He would neither astonish the tempter, nor forestall Providence 
by commanding stones to be made bread. To do this would be 
to take the case out of His Father’s hands, whose business it 
was to care for Him, and to seek for preservation beyond the 
circle of His infinite goodness. But, as He had left all the cir- 
cumstances of His outward lot to be determined by His 
Father’s pleasure, He would not distrust His love, nor violate 
the great law of faith, to which He meant His whole earthly 
being should conform. In His hunger and exhaustion, He had, 
indeed, received a stone instead of bread ; but it was Satan that 
presented it, and He would not receive it, though He might 
have made it a wheaten loaf, and so have spread for Himself a 
table in the wilderness. He could hunger, yea, He could starve ; 
but He would not distrust His Father, nor would He take advan- 
tage of such an opportunity to exalt Himself by an exercise of 
His creative power. 

Such was the first temptation, taking the shape of a conflict 
between doubt and faith, and making its appeal to an element 
of self-love and self-reliance not necessarily sinful. 

And is not this one of the commonest forms of temptation ? 
Bread is a wniversal want, and, perhaps, an unbelieving and 
unchristian way of procuring it is the most general and danger- 
ous form in which men are tempted. 

“The devil,’ says Henry, “is for everything which is 
assuming. He gains his point if he can but bring men off from 
their dependence upon God.” And so, though not as directly 
as in the case of Christ, yet, if possible, with greater plausibility, 
he tempts them to unbelief and independence, and especially 
under circumstances which call for an unusual exercise of 
faith. 

We are told to take no thought concerning what we shall 
eat, or what we shall drink, being assured that “life is 
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more than meat.” Ignoring these councils, however, many 
yield to the temptation of the devil, and make these temporal 
wants their chief care. They have no miraculous power to 
provide themselves with bread ; but, without the least trust in 
Providence, they tax all their energies to gain it. But is there 
any harm in this? Certainly ; for such absolute self-reliance 
and inordinate labor is entirely opposed to a simple trust in 
God’s care, and in utter conflict with sincere devotion to all our 
higher interests and duties. 

“ Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God!” The majority of com- 
mentators understand the meaning of these words to be, that 
the preservation of life is not necessarily connected with the 
ordinary means of subsistence—i. e., with bread raised from the 
earth,—that point was long ago settled by the feeding of Israel 
in the wilderness, and it is possible for God, by his word, still 
to give bread to the hungry. This explanation clearly agrees 
with the meaning of the passage as quoted by Christ from 
Deut. viii. 3: “ He humbled thee, and suffered thee to hunger, 
and fed thee with manna, that He might make thee know that 
man doth not live by bread only, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man live.” It may 
be doubted, however, whether this limited sense is to be 
attached to these words as used by Jesus. As uttered by Him, 
they seem to have a spiritual meaning. Their import, as He 
employs them, we understand to be, that there is a higher life 
which does not depend on outward nourishment—a life demand- 
ing our first care, and one that is supported by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God—a spiritual life, not 
dependent on bread, which God thinks most of, and the welfare 
of which, chiefly concerns us; because, if we live by bread 
alone, we shall die, but if by the word of God, we shall live 
forever. Assuming this position, Jesus resisted the temptation 
Satan had prepared for Him. And if we would not be over- 
come by him, we must take the same ground, planting our- 
selves upon the pure word of God, as our only rule of life; 
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for, by maintaining our allegiance to the truth, we shall escape 
the perverting influence of error, and be fortified against every 
temptation that the spirit of darkness can possibly devise. 

Second. Completely foiled in one form of stratagem, Satan 
instantly tried another. He does not condemn the extraordi- 
nary faith of Christ in His Father’s care, but he counsels Him to 
a presumptuous abuse of His love and power. In doing this, he 
transports Him, in imagination, to the pinnacle of the temple, 
and suggests that, as He was about to begin His ministry, He 
should open it with some grand demonstration of His Messiah- 
ship. Accordingly, he calls upon Him to cast Himself down 
from its dizzy battlements ; and, to give countenance to such a 
suggestion, he reminds Him that He need not fear the con- 
sequences, because there was a Divine promise on which He 
might confidently rely: “ For it is written, He shall give His 
angels charge concerning Thee, and in their hands they shall 
bear Thee up, lest at any time Thou dash Thy foot against a 
stone.” 

A rare piece of cunning was that; for, by such a stroke of 
policy, He would, at once, convert His faith into fanaticism. 
But Christ would not thus challenge His Father’s care, while 
wilfully exposing Himself to danger. It may be that the 
devil insinuated that such a” feat, performed on some great 
public occasion, would be a manifestation to Israel, so dazzling 
that it could not fail to call forth the acclamations of the 
people, and might even compel their rulers to acknowledge Him 
as the Sent of God. 

But the enticing element of the temptation consisted, no 
doubt, in the idea of calling forth the Divine protection under 
circumstances of danger, not incurred in the path of duty. 
This He could not do, without violating a positive command ; 
and hence, quoting Deut. vi. 16, He said: “It is written thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” If the Father had bid 
Him cast Himself down, He would not have hesitated a 
moment. He would have obeyed Him cheerfully, and without 
the least fear of eansecnences: bunt We had no right, presump- 
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tuously to expose Himself to danger, and then look to Him 
for protection. 

This is a much more common form of temptation than we 
are apt to suppose. It has a peculiar charm for some men, and 
they are constantly tempting the Lord by exposing themselves 
to dangers, and looking for unwarranted interpositions. Many 
a one has thus cast himself down from the pinnacle of the 
temple to the very abyss of perdition. 

In this snare of the devil, some of God’s most eminent saints 
have been taken. They have mistaken a species of selfish as- 
sumption for an assurance of faith. They have failed to dis- 
criminate between a true and a false confidence in God, and so, 
instead of being content to walk in a simple, Heaven-appointed 
path, they have, vain-gloriously, invited danger, and, upon the 
strength of some saying of the scriptures, have presumed to 
forestall the Divine will, and to challenge a special interposition 
of the Divine care. 

The leading elements of this second temptation, as has been 
suggested, consisted in the idea of looking for a special and 
arbitrary interposition of Divine mercy and power. But its 
force, it will be noticed, bore in two directions. First, it 
promised an occasion which would compel the Father to bear 
witness to the Son; and, in the second place, the feat accom- 
plished would make a strong appeal to the faith of men. That 
He desired the approval of His Father is clear, from the fact 
that He, subsequently, prayed for it, and that He was anxious to 
be received by His brethren, there can be no doubt; because 
He came to them for that very purpose, and was deeply grieved 
when they persistently rejected Him. Why, then, should He 
not do what He was tempted to do? Why not cast Himself 
down from the pinnacle of the temple, and so, at once, secure 
to Himself the favor of God, and the faith of men? Pene- 
trated with a consciousness of His holy mission, and intensely 
anxious to accomplish His work, such a temptation must have 
presented itself at the moment, with great force. But He 
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quickly detected its character, and nobly resisted all its 
suggestions. 

And here, again, we see the representative character of this 
mysterious feature of our Saviour’s experience. The instances 
are by no means rare among men, where the force of this 
double temptation is powerfully felt. Many good people, like 
Luther and Bunyan, have been guilty, no doubt, of tempting 
the Lord, by pressing themselves into straits, under the notion 
of a special warrant from God, when they have been simply 
acting from presumption and pride. And is there not reason to 
fear that doubtful, sensational and desperate strokes of policy 
are often employed to reach men, which strokes are clearly at 
variance with the word of God? 

A second time disappointed, there remained still another 
fiery dart which the grim archer hurled, in desperation, at his 
holy victim. Sudden surprise had failed, and so had plausible 
stratagem, and now a bold attempt was made to seduce Christ 
by arousing a conflict between the lust of the world and the 
love of God. In other words, a direct appeal was made to His 
ambition. The kingdoms of the world and their glory were 
exhibited to Him, and He was solicited to employ improper 
means for achieving a temporal supremacy. 

Satan appears here as the prince of this world, and offers to 
transfer to Him the authority of a temporal and carnal king- 
dom. He could offer nothing else, for he had no other 
dominion. But to accept the rule of such an empire would be 
to approve his principles and to acknowledge his sovereignty. 
This, probably, was the chief point of the temptation. It con- 
sisted in a solicitation to found an earthly kingdom ; to estab- 
lish an external and temporal reign, and, if He would consent 
to set up such a world-dominion, He would at once surrender 
His mission as the Messiah, and enter into a sordid league 
with the devil. This evidently was Satan’s aim, and the 
practical effect of its success would have been the defeat of 
Christ’s purpose to establish a spiritual kingdom on the earth, 
and would have involved the introduction of an economy sup- 
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ported entirely by worldly means—a government of mere out- 
ward power and splendor, with no recognition of that Divine 
sovereignty and self-denying love, and spiritual worship, which 
pertain to the true kingdom of God. 

Therefore, adhering to His glorious purpose, He would not 
accept an empire to be established by carnal means, and for 
selfish purposes. Tad He done so, He would have served the 
devil instead of God. Therefore, Jesus saith unto him, “ Get 
thee hence, Satan; for it is written, Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 

It was by ambition, pride and arrogance that Satan himself 
fell, and, by stirring up these passions in the human breast, he 
succeeds in compassing the destruction of men not a few. To 
most natures, ambition is a powerful temptation, and the cun- 
ning artifices by which it justifies itself, and secks its gratifica- 
tion, in disregard of what is right, furnish one of the saddest 
proofs of the shameful subjection of the soul to the power of evil. 

Porson, in writing to Rogers, on the subject of heroes in novels, 
has well said :—* In drawing a villain, we should always fur- 
nish him with something that may seem to justify him to him- 
self,’ and it ison this principle that the devil himself acts in 
guiding a man’s course, and fashioning his character. He aims 
to justify him to himself, and, when once this is done, he has no 
trouble in dragging him down through every grade of self-deception 
to hopeless perdition ; for, under his false and insiduous teaching, 

“ There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts.” 


Christ, however, quickly detected the counterfeit good with 
which the devil sought to cheat Him. Indignantly, he expelled 
the temptation, and, thus resisting the enemy, he fled from 
Him ; for it is written, “Then the devil leaveth Him.” His 
holy manhood had endured the fearful trial. Terribly assaulted, 
He gloriously triumphed ; for, in His pure bosom, temptation 
had kindled no wish, or thought, or fancy, that might not have 
been revealed to men, and that His loving Father did not fully 
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approve. And thus it was that He verified His own words :— 
“ The prince of this world cometh, and he hath nothing in me.” 

This is the grandest victory of all history, and its advantages 
are for all men and for all time. “It was the second Adam 
doing what the first should have done, and so far undoing the 
evil which he did. It was the scene in the garden reversed ; it 
was the crime of another Fall escaped, and the curse of Eden 
read backwards. It was the embodiment of all evil encountered 
and overcome by the Church’s great champion: encountered in 
those successive forms of temptation which had so often proved 
fatal; as the sympathizing visitor with a friendly suggestion ; 
as the scoffing spectator with a taunting challenge; as the 
gross and open seducer with the most splendid lure ever 
offered to ambition; and overcome, not by the mere might of 
Omnipotence, but by those weapons which, all along, had lain 
ready for such exigencies in the church’s armory.” * 





AnrticLe IV. 
THE APOCALYPSE. 


No one of our sacred books has excited so many questions, 
and led to so many diverse interpretations, as the Apocalypse. 
It is not my purpose, in this paper, to notice all of these, or any 

- considerable part of them; but shall content myself with 
inquiring 
I. As to the author of this book ; 
Il. The date of it; and 

III. As to its principal scope and object. 

The book is repeatedly said to have been written by John. 
It commences with a declaration to this effect: “ And he sent 
and signified it, by his angel, to his servant John.” “John, to 





* James Hamilton, D. D.: “ Lessons from the Great Biography.” 
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the seven churches of Asia.” I, John, saw the holy city, the 
new Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven.” 

But what John was it? Was it John the beloved disciple 
and apostle? Papias speaks of a presbyter of the name of 
John, who lived in Asia Minor in the latter part of the first cen- 
tury ; and, by some critics, the Apocalypse has been ascribed to 
him. But of this John we know little or nothing, except his 
name ; and the supposition that he wrote the Apocalypse is a 
mere conjecture, got up two hundred years after his death, by 
those who wished to destroy the canonical authority of the 
book. We dismiss the suggestion, therefore, as not worthy of 
serious consideration, and adopt heartily the commonly received 
opinion that the author of this wonderful book was no other 
than the Apostle John. 

In proof of this, we cite first the circumstances of the writer, 
as detailed by himself. He says, (chap. i. 9,): “I, John, who 
am also your brother and companion in tribulation, and in the 
kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ, was in the isle that is 
called Patmos, for the word of God, and for the testimony of 
Jesus Christ.” In other words, the writer, whoever he may 
have been, was, at the time, suffering persecution for the truth’s 
sake, and was in banishment on the isle of Patmos. And, 
according to the united testimony of the early fathers, the Apostle 
John, in a time of severe persecution, was banished to the isle 
of Patmos. I hardly need quote their language on this point. 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Victorinus, 
Eusebius, Epiphanius, Sulpicius Severus, Jerome, and a great 
many others,* tell us, to use the very words of Origen, “ that a 
Roman Emperor banished the Apostle John into the isle of 
Patmos, for the testimony which he bore to the word of truth.” 

We have further proof in the early canonical authority of the 
Apocalypse. Several of the early fathers, who do not directly 
say that John wrote the Apocalypse, still quote it as scrip- 
ture, and ascribe to it canonical authority. This did Papias, 


* See Lardner’s Credibility, Vol. v., pp. 414-416. 
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Athanasius, and Ambrose. The book is also contained in the 
oldest Latin versions, which Augustine tells us were made 
primis fidei temporibus. It was sanctioned, too, by some of the 
first ecclesiastical councils; and to none of the apostles was it 
attributed except to John. 

Justin Martyr, who flourished from forty to sixty years 
after the death of John, says: “ A certain man, John by name, 
who was one of the apostles of Christ, prophesied,’* &ec. 
Melito, bishop of Sardis, a cotemporary of Justin, wrote a book 
concerning “the Apocalypse of John.” Theophilus of Antioch, 
A. D. 170, also wrote a book, in which he appeals expressly to 
“the Apocalypse of John.”’+ Apollonious, a distinguished 
writer of Asia Minor, in a book against the Montanists, appeals 
in like manner to “ the Apocalypse of John.”’} Irenzus (in his 
work, Contra Heres, book 4, chapter 20,) speaks repeatedly of 
John—the same man who wrote the Gospel—as the author of 
the Apocalypse. Clement of Alexandria (A. D. 210,) says of 
the righteous man, that he shall sit among the twenty-four 
thrones, judging the people, “ as John saith in the Apocalypse.” 
(Strom. iv. 4.) 

Tertullian, the first of the Latin fathers, speaks often, in his 
various writings, of the Apocalypse as the work of the Apostle 
John. In his book against Marcion, referring to Rev. i. 16, he 
says that “the Apostle John, in the Apocalypse, describes the 
sword proceeding from the mouth of God.” 

Hippolytus, bishop of Ostia, the port of Rome, testifies 
abundantly to the Johannean origin of the Apocalypse. In his 
book, de Anti-christo, sect. 9, he says: ‘* Blessed Jolin, apostle 
and disciple of the Lord, tell me what thou didst see and hear 
respecting Babylon ;” and then he quotes Revelation, chapters 
17 and 18, as the testimony of the apostles. 

Origen, the most learned of the Christian fathers, who was 
born seventy-cight years after the death of John, speaks con- 


* Dialogue with Trypho, chap. 80, 81. 
+ In Euseb. Ecc. Hist. iv. 24; iv. 26; v. 18. 
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tinually of this apostle as the author of the Apocalypse. I 
hardly need quote passages. In his commentary on Matthew, 
he says: “Jolin has left us one Gospel. He also wrote the 
Apocalypse.” Again, he quotes what “John, the son of 
Zebedee, says in the Apocalypse.” 

But if the Apocalypse was so generally regarded, in the first 
ages of the church, as the work of John, and of canonical 
authority, how came it to be, after a time, disputed? What 
could have led some of the fathers of the third and fourth cen- 
turies, as Dionysius and Nepos of Alexandria, Caius of Rome, 
and even Eusebius, to entertain doubts respecting it? To this 
we answer, these doubts were entertained, not at all on histori- 
cal grounds, but for reasons purely doctrinal. The historical 
proof of the canonical and apostolical authority of the 
Apocalypse was complete ; but the Millenarians laid hold of a 
passage in the 20th chapter—that which speaks of the binding 
of Satan for a thousand years—and urged it in proof of their 
peculiar sentiments ; and the fathers above mentioned thought 
that, perhaps, the best way to be rid of the troublesome text 
was to discard the book which contained it. Thus Luther 
reasoned in regard to the Epistle of James, and even the 
Apocalypse. Because he did not know how to interpret these 
books, he was, for a time, inclined to reject them. After the 
revolution under Constantine, the Millenarianism of the 
primitive age fell into disrepute. From that period, the 
authority of the Apocalypse was fully restored, and, with few 
exceptions, has been maintained almost to our own times. 

During the last century, the critics of Germany have 
assailed the Apocalypse, denying, in the most positive terms, 
that it can have been written by the Apostle John. Thus De 
Wette says: “ Nothing stands so firm as that the Apostle John 
—if he be the writer of the Gospel and the first Epistle—did 
not write the Apocalypse,’ and Ewald says, “That the 
Apocalypse was not written by the same hand which wrote the 
Gospel and the Epistle, is clear as the light of the sun.” The 
principal objection to the Johannean origin of the Apocalypse 
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grows out of its style—its peculiar words and phrases—an argu- 
ment by which this class of critics have shown themselves able 
to prove or disprove almost anything,—by which they have 
proved that Moses did not write the Pentateuch, nor Daniel his 
prophecies, nor the Evangelists the Gospels which bear their 
names; by which they have proved, to their own satisfaction, 
that Homer did not write his poems, nor Plato his dialogues, 
nor Cicero but a part of his orations. 

The style of the Apocalypse is not more different from that 
of the other writings of Jolin, than is the subject, the method, 
the object of the composition. How is it possible in writing 
such a book as that before us—made up, in great part, of 
visions, types, and symbolic representations,—that the style 
should not differ from that of a plain, historic narrative, or a 
familiar, loving epistle? Any competent critic would decide, 
beforehand, that there must be peculiar expressions, and a wide 
diversity of style. 

And yet there are found many characteristic resemblances. 
Prof. Stuart has drawn out a long list of these, covering several 
pages of his learned commentary, showing that many of the 
favorite expressions of John, occurring in his Gospel and 
Epistles, are also found in the Apocalypse. (Vol. I. pp. 406-409.) 

On the whole, there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
Apostle John is the writer of this remarkable book, and that the 
general voice of the church, in reference to this matter, in all 
ages, from the first century to the nineteenth, is established. 

But if John wrote the Apocalypse, when did he write it? and 
what is the proper date of the book? ‘This is our second 
inquiry. 

That John saw his visions while a persecuted exile in the 
island of Patmos, he has himself declared. He either wrote 
them while on the island, or shortly after his return. But when 
was Jolin banished to the isle of Patmos? Under which of the 
Roman emperors did his exile occur ? 

Modern interpreters are divided on this question ; some sup- 
posing that he was exiled during the persecution under Nero, 
VOL. VIIL.—NO. XLII. 30 
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about the year 66; while others suppose that he was banished 
under Domitian, as late as the year 96. If the former of these 
suppositions is correct, then John was banished, and saw his 
visions, previous to the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus ; and 
those who adopt this view insist that the greater part of the 
Revelation—all between the 4th and 20th chapters—rclates to 
the approaching destruction of Jerusalem and the death of 
Nero. The catastrophe predicted in chapter xi. 13, is the des- 
truction of Jerusalem ; the two slain witnesses are the handful 
of Christians who perished in the city at the time of its fall; 
the beast of the 13th and 17th chapters is Nero, and the healing 
of his deadly wound refers to a rumor (which had no founda- 
tion in truth,) that Nero, after his death, should return to life. 

This theory of interpretation was first invented by the 
Jesuits, with a view to rescue Popery from the blasting visions 
and denunciations of the Apocalypse. It was earnestly 
adopted by the Ritualists of Germany. It has since found 
favor with a class of commentators in England and this country 
—among whom we are sorry to include the late learned 
Prof. Stuart. The theory is thought to be favored by 
the repeated declarations of the Apocalypse, that the things 
therein predicted were to be fulfilled quickly. But the same 
representation is often made in the scriptures in regard to the 
final resurrection and judgment—events which, though remote 
from us, may, in God’s estimate of time, be spoken of as near 
at hand. The theory is also supported by certain representa- 
tions in the Apocalypse, which,—though in the midst of 
symbols, and themselves manifestly symbolical,—it is insisted, 
must be interpreted literally. Thus, because the 144,000 
sealed ones, in the 7th chapter, are said to be taken from the 
twelve tribes of Israel, it is thought that they represent none 
but believing Jews—the same who took warning and fled from 
Jerusalem, when the city was destroyed. But do not these 
interpreters know that the whole Christian church is called in 
scripture “the Israel of God,’ though a vast majority of its 
members are not, and since the first century never have been, 
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converted Jews? As well might it be inferred, since the names 
of “the twelve tribes of Israel”? are inscribed on the gates of 
the eclestial city, that none but converted Jews can ever pass 
through them into heaven. (Rev. xxi. 12.) 

It is inferred, too, because John was commanded (chap. 
xi. 1,) to “arise and measure the temple of God,” that the 
Jewish temple was still standing. But how often is the whole 
church of God, on earth and in heaven, set before us under the 
image of a building—a temple? In this very chapter, the 
temple of God is said to have been opened in heaven, and the 
ark of the covenant was seen init. (v. 19.) 

Again, it is said that the two witnesses must have been slain 
in the literal Jerusalem, because their dead bodies are said to 
“lic in the street of the great city, which spiritually is called 
Sodom and Egypt, where also our Lord was crucified.” (Chap. 
xi. 3.) But as the whole passage here is confessedly symbolical, 
unless it be the last clause, why should this be disjoined from 
the rest, and made to signify the literal Jerusalem ? 

Still, again, it is insisted that the beast, in the 17th chapter, 
must be Nero, because he was the sixth emperor of Rome. 
«There are seven kings ; five are fallen, and one is, and the 
seventh is not yet come.” But here again is a blending of 
symbol with literal interpretation, making confusion of the 
whole representation. If we take it literally, there can have 
been but one emperor of Rome after Nero ; whereas there were 
more than forty, previous to the fall of the Western Empire. 

On.the whole, we find nothing in the Apocalypse, or out of 
it, which should lead us to think that it was written during the 
persecution under Nero, and that the most of it relates to his 
fall, and to the destruction of Jerusalem. We adopt the other 
supposition, that it was written during the persecution under 
Domitian, near the close of the first century, and that it takes a 
much wider range of signification than that which has heen 
considered. We infer as much as this from what is contained 


in the book itself, as well as from the outward testimony in 
regard to it. 
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The first day of the week was not called “the Lord’s day,” 
until near the close of the first century. Yet, it was on “ the 
Lord’s day” that John was in the spirit, and saw the opening 
vision of the Apocalypse. 

It was not till near the close of the first century that there 
was an angel—a presiding presbyter—in each of the churches, 
Previous to this, the elders of a church are always classed 
together. But each of the seven churches seems to have had a 
presiding officer, or elder, when the Apocalypse was written. 

The Gnostic errors had begun to show themselves in the 
time of Paul; but they had not been matured and organized 
under heresiarchs, before the close of the first century. Yet we 
hear of the Nicolaitanes, a class of Gnostics, in two of the mes- 
sages to the churches of Asia. (Chap. ii. 6, 15.) 

In fact, these seven churches of Asia were in a very different 
condition when the Apocalypse was written, from what they 
were in the time of Paul. The church at Ephesus had “left 
its first love.” The church at Smyrna had those in its com- 
munion who belonged to “the synagogue of Satan.” The 
church at Pergamos harbored not only the Nicolaitanes, but 
those who “ held the doctrine of Balaam ; who taught Balak to 
cast a stumbling stone before the children of Israel.’’ The 
church at Thyatira “ suffered the woman Jezebel to teach, to 
seduce its members to commit fornication, and to eat things 
sacrificed to idols.’ The church at Sardis had only “a few 
names left which had not defiled their garments ;” while the 
members of the church at Laodicea had become so lukewarm 
and so offensive to Christ, that he was ready to “ spue them out 
of his mouth.” They had all of them declined—sadly 
declined—from what they were when Paul wrote his Epistles 
to the Ephesians and Colossians—churches of Asia; and time 
must be allowed—a very considerable time—in which to 
account for those defections. If we suppose the Apocalypse 
written in the reign of Nero, only a few years subsequent to 
the writing of Paul’s Epistles, the requisite time is not fur- 
nished. But if the book was written thirty years later, in the 
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persecution under Domitian, the declension can be accounted 
for, at least on the score of time. 

The testimony of the fathers on the point before us is just 
what, in view of the facts above detailed, we might expect. 
With few exceptions, it is unanimous in ascribing the exile of 
John, and the writing of the Apocalypse, to the time of 
Domitian. We commence with Irenzus, bishop of Lyons, in 
Gaul. He had been a disciple of Polycarp, who was a disciple 
of the Apostle John. He must have been acquainted with the 
circumstances of John’s banishment, the time of it, and the 
person by whom it had been decreed. He could not have been 
mistaken on these points, nor is there any mistake or ambiguity 
in his testimony. “The Apocalypse,” he tells us, “was seen 
not long ago, but almost in our own generation, near the end of 
the reign of Domitian.”* This testimony has never been set 
aside, and never can be. It is enough of itself, considering all 
the circumstances, to decide the question before us. 

3ut this testimony does not stand alone. It is concurred in 
by nearly all the more distinguished fathers. Clement of Alex- 
andria, in his book, Quis Salvus Dives,} speaks of John’s 
returning to Ephesus, after the death of the tyrant ;” referring, 
as the connection clearly shows, to Domitian. Tertullian, in his 
Apology, speaks of Domitian as having banished certain 
Christians, and afterwards given them leave to return; refer- 
ring, undoubtedly, to the case of John. 

Victorinus, bishop of Pettau, A. D. 290, says repeatedly, that 
John was banished by Domitian, and in his time saw the 
Revelation. 

Hippolytus, in his book concerning the twelve apostles, 
speaks of John as having been exiled to Patmos under 
Domitian, where he saw the Apocalypse. (Works, p. 30.) 

Eusebius, speaking of Domitian’s persecution, says: “ In 
this persecution, John the apostle and evangelist, being still 
alive, was banished into the isle of Patmos.’’§ 


* Contra Heres, v.20. —_ t Sect. 42. tChap.5.  § Eus. Hist., Lib. 3. cap. 18. 
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Jerome, in his book of illustrious men, says: “ Domitian, in 
the fourteenth year of his reign, raised the next persecution 
after Nero, when John was banished to the isle of Patmos, 
where he wrote the Revelation.” In another work, he says: 
* John was a prophet. He saw the Revelation in the isle of 
Patmos, where he was banished by Domitian.’’* 

Sulpicius Severus says that “John, the apostle and evan- 
gelist, was banished by Domitian to the isle of Patmos, where 
he had visions, and where he wrote the Revelation.” f 

It would be needless to multiply quotations like these, and 
pursue them down to a later period. It has been said that 
these testimonies are of little value, since they are all based one 
upon another, and ultimately upon that of Ireneus. But this 
is not true—at least, no one has any right or reason to affirm 
that it is true. They go to show what was the settled convie- 
tion of the church, on the point before us, from the second cen- 
tury to the sixth—the very time when the question could best 
be settled; and in the judgment then formed, and so unani- 
mously expressed, it becomes us of the nineteenth century to 
acquiesce. It cannot be reversed but upon vastly weightier 
reasons than any that have yet been urged. 

But if the. Apocalypse was written near the close of the first 
century, almost thirty years after the death of Nero and the fall 
of Jerusalem, then it is vain to look for its fulfilment in either 
of these events. There is not the slightest allusion to either of 
them from one end of the book to the other. Hence, the 
Jesuit, German, Rationalistic scheme of interpreting the 
Apocalypse is without foundation. 

We come, therefore, to our third and last topic of inquiry: 
What is the principal scope and object of this wonderful book? 
It is not to furnish a syllabus, in minute detail, of the civil and 
ecclesiastical history of the world since the time of Christ. 
This has often been charged upon the more common English 
and American theories of interpreting the Apocalypse, but not 


* Works, Vol. vi., p. 446. t Works, Vol. iv., chap. 120. 
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with sufficient reason. Without doubt, there have been many 
absurd conjectures in regard to the significance of some of the 
Apocalyptic visions—conjectures which time has once and again 
refuted. But none have pretended to find here, in detail, a 
prophetic compend of a// coming events. 

Nor is it likely that, in interpreting the Apocalypse, we are to 
follow throughout a chronological order. There is certainly 
some regard to chronology in the book. It commences with the 
first triumplis of the Gospel in the primitive, apostolic age, and 
ends with its final triumph in this world, and in its glorious 
consummation hereafter. Still, we are not to look for regular 
chronological sequences from chapter to chapter, nor anything 
like it. The visions and representations are mostly scenic ; and 
great occurrences may be represented in successive scenes, that 
so a more full and complete view of them may be gained. 

The Apocalypse opens with a resplendent vision of the Son of 
God, appearing in glory to his suffering disciple, and giving him 
acommission to write what should be revealed to him. And in 
this very commission to write, a threefold division of the book 
is indicated. “ Write the things which thou hast seen, and the 
things which are, and the things which shall be hereafter.’ 
(Chapter i. 19.) First, he was to “write the things which he had 
seen” —an account of the vision which was then passing before 
him; secondly, he was “to write the things which are ”—the 
messages to the seven churches of Asia. Then he must pass to 
the third and much larger division of the book—the prophetical 
— “the things which shall be hereafter.” 

The fourth and fifth chapters may be regarded as an introduc- 
tion to the prophetic visions, which commence with the opening 
of the seals, in the sixth chapter. The opening of the first seal 
presents before us “ a white horse; and he that sat on him had 
a bow ; and a crown was given unto him; and he went forth 
conquering and to conquer.” We have here, I cannot doubt, a 
representation of the Son of God, going forth with his bow and 
crown to the conquest of the world—the same exalted Person- 
age who is set before us again, in the nineteenth chapter, and is 
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there called the Logos—the word of God. (Chap. xix. 11-13.) 
This indicates, as I have already hinted, the early and rapid 
conquests of the Gospel. 

But the course of the Gospel through the ages, and through 
the earth, is not to be one of continued triumph. It is rather 
one of long and terrible conflict. Earth and hell are arrayed 
against it, and the struggle is to be protracted and dreadful. 
And the succeeding visions and revelations—the seals, the trum- 
pets, and the vials——from the sixth chapter to the twentieth, 
detail the course and the issue of the conflict. The church is 
here represented as struggling against its mortal enemies— 
Pagan and Popish—the dragon, the beast, and the false prophet, 
—and is sometimes apparently on the point of destruction. All 
the way, however, it is sustained by the ministry of angels, and 
frequent manifestations of the Son of God. The conflict is 
detailed under a variety of scenery, and the same events are, in 
some instances, set before us more than once. Blessed is he 
that readeth the words of this prophecy, and is able correctly 
to interpret and apply them. 

But at length the protracted conflict comes out gloriously. 
The mystic Babylon is “ with violence thrown down, and shall 
be found no more at all.” The great whore, which did corrupt 
the earth with her fornications, is brought to judgment and is 
condemned. The beasts which had so long ravaged the church 
are destroyed. The dragon, that old serpent, which is the devil 
and Satan, is caught and confined. A song of triumph goes 
up from all the host of heaven, saying, ‘ Alleluia! Salvation, 
and glory, and honor, and power, be unto the Lord our God; 
for true and righteous are his judgments!” 

And now commences the thousand years of rest and peace to 
the long<afflicted church. This is followed, to be sure, with one 
more season of trial, when Satan shall go forth again to deceive 
the nations; but the trial will be short. The devil is caught 
and cast into the lake of fire, where the beast and the false 
prophet are, and shall be tormented day and night, forever and 


ever. 
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And now follow the description of the white throne, the 
resurrection and final judgment; and “ whosoever is not found 
written in the book of life is cast into the lake of fire.” 

The finally incorrigible being thus disposed of, “the holy 
city, New Jerusalem, is seen coming down from God out of 
heaven. The last two chapters contain a representation of the 
heavenly state, in which the redeemed are to dwell forever. 

Such, in brief, is a plan of the Apocalypse ; and the object of 
it—of Christ in revealing it, and of John in writing it—is very 
obvious. It was to instruct and warn the people of God. It 
was to strengthen and comfort them, during their long conflict 
with earth and hell, setting before them its glorious termination, 
and the certainty of their final security and triumph. 

And who can tell how much the suffering children of God 
have been supported and comforted, in view of these things ? 
Confined in dark dungeons, and tortured in every form that a 
hellish ingenuity could invent; chained to the burning pile, or 
torn by savage beasts, or thrown from the tops of the rocks, or 
drowned in the sea ; who can tell how much they have been com- 
forted by reflecting on the glowing visions of this wonderful 
book? It was here that they armed themselves for the deadly 
fight, and grew strong to triumph over the Last Enemy. 





ArticLe IY. 
MODERN PAGANS VERSUS DOCTRINES. 


Mr. Lecxy’s book, so much praised by our modern Pagans, 
is an attempt to show, from history, the evil effects of the 
Christian doctrines. His leading aim is to prove that Christian 
doctrine has led to immorality ; that witchcraft, persecution and 
pious frauds, all have sprung from Christian doctrine ; and that 
Christian morality, on the other hand, has risen in spite of the 
Church ; that thus morality and Christian doctrine are enemies ; 
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that the day of dogma is ended; and that morality will now 
triumph. 

The remarks of Mr. Lecky on this point show the same lack 
of ability to grasp the whole of a subject which appears in 
other parts of his book. So, many among us take the texts of 
Scripture which set forth the necessity of morality, and reject 
the texts which speak of Christian doctrines. Mr. Lecky lays 
fast hold on certain biblical texts :— 


“Tt should never be forgotten that the Rationalist has always found the 
highest expression of his belief in the language of the prophet, who declared 
that the only service the Almighty required was a life of justice, of mercy, 
and of humility ; of the Wise man, who summed up the whole duty of man 
in the fear of God and the observance of his commandments; of the Apostle 
who described true Religion as consisting of charity and of purity; of the 
still greater Teacher, who proclaimed true worship to be altogether spiritual, 
and who described the final adjudication as the separation of mankind 
according to their acts, and not according to their opinions.” 


Nothing can be better than this; but the inference which 
modern Pagans draw from these passages is not good. Man- 
kind will be judged “ according to their acts, and not according 
to their opinions;” therefore we should have acts but no 
opinions! He assumed that doctrine is opposed to morality. 
In the eyes of Rationalism— 


“The moral clement of Christianity is as the sun in heaven, and dogmatic 
systems are as the clouds that intercept and temper the exceeding brightness 
of its ray.” “The idolatry of dogmas will pass away; Christianity being 
rescued from sectarianism and intolerance that have defaced it, will shine by 
its own moral splendor, and, sublimated above all the sphere of controversy, 
will assume its rightful position as an ideal and not a system, as a person and 
not a creed.” , 


There are three weak points in Mr. Lecky’s position ; weak- 
ness arising from ignorance. He is ignorant of what Christian 
doctrine really is; he is ignorant of the true estimate in which 
Orthodox people hold creeds; and he is ignorant of the true 
relation of creeds to morality. It is constantly assumed that 
certain tenets are orthodox, while they are not. Again, it is 
assumed that the orthodox element in Christendom maintains 
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fixed creeds, without placing much stress upon morality, which 
is not true. Again, it is assumed that morality needs no 
dogmatic basis, which is contrary to fact. In these three 
assumptions, Mr. Lecky coincides with the Unitarian and the 
infidel writers in New England. Mr. Lecky treats Christian 
doctrine as if he had read the wildest dreams of medieval 
monks, and had not calmly read the best Christian writers of 
old and recent times. He seems not to know what the 
Christian dogmas really are, and how they are held. 

Unitarians among us have labored under similar misappre- 
hensions. Mr. Parker reasons on Christian doctrine as wildly 
as an unrepentant rebel talks about reconstruction. His ground 
was so far removed from Christianity that his representations 
were constantly faise. In one of his books he professes to give 
an account of the popular theology ; and his account is about as 
correct as it would be if a man should give to a child familiar 
illustrations of the seven colors of the rainbow, thus: violet, a 
pond lily in bloom; indigo, a red flannel shirt ; blue, the grass 
in June ; green, ripe Indian corn; yellow, the sea; orange, a 
new beaver hat; red, milk. A child, from these illustrations, 
would get as true an idea of the rainbow as a_ person 
would get of the Christian theology from Theodore Parker’s 
account of it. Yet many of his admirers accept his teaching as 
yea and amen, and are found scoffing at a theology they really 
know nothing about, and ridiculing it as we should ridicule 
a rainbow composed of a pond lily, a red flannel shirt, blue 
grass, green ripe corn, a yellow ocean, an orange beaver hat, 
and red milk. With what plausibility Mr. Parker comes forth, 
saying: “The orthodox hold that the rainbow is made out of 
flannel, &c.; but when you behold the beauty of the real 
Noachian bow (unless, indeed, Noah be a mythological 
creation,) you see at a glance that the orthodox are very 
much mistaken, and very crooked and perverse in vision, 
evidently knowing little about the divine harmony of the 
universe ; and in my lecture on the Popular Rainbow, you will 
see their wild notions fully exposed.” 
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It is no wonder if men despise a theology invented by 
Theodore Parker. It is absurd. What he calls the popular 
theology, in his work on Theism, is a theology he has himself 
invented. It has no existence in fact. It is not made in the 
likeness of anything in the heavens above, or in the earth 
beneath, nor in the waters under the earth. He, in his 
malignant hatred of orthodoxy, goes to work as if in a night- 
mare, and conjures up a scheme which he calls the popular 
theology, then proceeds to annihilate it for the amusement of 
his hearers and readers. 

He is not trustworthy. If he can make men believe that he 
rightly represents Christian doctrine, it is no wonder that all 
his followers are wild to break “loose from the old theologic 
den,” and go forth, “a whole population out in search of a 
religion.” 

Are we not ready to “emancipate ourselves from the Bible 
and the Church?” Let us take to the absolute religion ; seize 
the Bible morality, and escape from its terrible doctrine. Let 
us divide Christianity, setting morality on the right hand, and 
doctrine on the left.. “Do you not know that the orthodox 
system is immoral?” says Mr. Parker. He says of morality :— 


“The keeping of the law of God, especially in keeping the law which 
commands us to love our brothers as ourselves, is, at the present day, thought 
to be a very small part of Christianity ; and it is thought in all the great 
sects, Catholic or Protestant, to be the least important point thereof.” 
“ Morality and its consequent welfare on earth is only incidental to the ends 
of religion.” “The theoretic and principal drift of this theology is not to 
make men better men, better fathers, husbands, brothers, sons; better 
mechanics, merchants, farmers,—only to get them saved ; that is, to insure 
them a good time in the next world.” 


At the same time is put forth the absolute religion with its 
high morality. 

Theodore Parker says that when Christ “ declared that the 
love of God and love of man was the sum of human duty to 
God and to man, then he made a statement which can never be 
gainsaid, and which can never be transcended, for in that he 
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came upon the eternal substance of religion. That idea can no 
more fade out of the religious consciousness of mankind than 
the multiplication table be dispensed with in mathematics, the 
alphabet in literature, or the continent of America be left out 
of the geographies which describe the earth.” “The morality 
of Christianity is good, but the doctrines are dead!” 

Says the “ Radical” :— 


“No more long processions. No more great ‘captains of salvation.’ God 
has finished with us as babes. Ile will no longer hold us up, but is withdraw- 
ing all outward supports. Ie does not now seem to say, ‘ This is my beloved 
son;’ but ‘These are my beloved principles, my well-considered laws.’ ” 


The Unitarian denomination has a mission: “It is trying to 
convince the world that dogmatic creeds are not necessary to 
the perpetuity of the Christign faith.” So says Dr. Bellows. 
And, moreover, the Unitarians are “ the defenders and protectors 
of the vital facts and truths of the Gospel.” They attack the 
doctrines and defend the morals of the Bible! Says the 
“ Christian Examiner,’ (March, 1867) :— 


“Tt reconciles us to a great deal of passionate attachment to the person of 
Jesus, to consider that just in proportion as the church discovers Him in Ilis 
real character, it must, if it is honest, cease to believe the pernicious doctrines 
it has cherished in His name.” 


The question is, whether doctrine is essential to morality. 
Here, then, is the grand battle-ground. Infidels, and the 
Unitarian body as such, denounce the creed. Here we are to 
mect them. To show that Christianity is necessarily based 
on the Christian doctrines will be the great work of the 
coming generation of Christian philanthropists. The Bible, 
as a book, can be best defended by defending the main 
doctrines of the Bible; other defences are comparatively 
puerile. Rationalists criticize the book only to destroy 
the doctrines. We are to defend the doctrines on the 
ground of their divine authority, and on the ground of reason, 
common sense, and their adaptedness to man. The way to 
meet the enemies of Christian doctrine is not by shutting up 
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the creed, but by opening it, and by using it. Defend the ereed 
and apply Christian doctrine to common life ; show first what 
Christian doctrine really is, and why it is to be believed, and 
show its practical bearing on the soul of every man, and then, 
by the regeneration of society, infidel arguments and all com- 
plaints against creeds will be thoroughly silenced. 

Christianity is, in theory, at least, a system of morality based 
on a system of doctrine. The doctrine does not stand for itself. 
Morality, obedience to the moral law, perfect love to God, and 
perfect love to man, is the end; doctrine is the means. What 
is the peculiarity of Christianity as compared with other 
religions? It is not morality, but the instrument of morality, 
—the scheme of doctrine which secures morality. Christianity 
is a scheme of redemption from the power of sin; a scheme, 
not of morality, but to produce morality ; to take immoral men 
and make them holy; it aims, through certain doctrines, to 
secure obedience to the Moral Law. The law requiring supreme 
love to God, and that a man love his neighbor as himself, is 
broken. Christianity begins here. The race is already ruined 
through sin ; the law is violated ; morality does not exist on the 
earth. Now Christianity comes as a perfect scheme to redeem 
men from the dominion of sin, to free from the power of sin, 
here and in the future world, to secure holiness, an unselfish 
life, supreme love to God and love to man. This it aims to do 
through doctrine, taught directly by God in a written revelation, 
free from error. These doctrines are based on facts. Man has 
violated the divine law and is justly exposed to punishment, so 
long as he continues in being. God himself, in the second 
person of the Trinity, became incarnate, and his suffering and 
death have such merit that any man who repents of sin, and 
subjects himself to the service of God, and accepts mercy 
through Christ, may be saved. The Holy Spirit so works upon 
men as to make it certain that many will submit themselves to 
God and accept salvation in the way appointed. In connection 
with this submission to God, and this acceptance of mercy 
through Christ, a man is so renewed in the spirit and temper of his 
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mind, that his aim in life henceforth is to obey the moral law, 
love God as his Father, and man as his brother. A renewed man 
not only receives the Christian creed, but his life, within and 
without, must conform to the truth. By fruits in this world 
men show their Christianity. The effort to obey the law of perfect 
love to God and perfect love to man is the only test of faith and 
love. As Christians, we claim that this scheme of doctrine, with 
its inferences, is more efficient in promoting morality, that is, 
obedience to the moral law, than any other scheme in the 
world; that this world will become moral only through 
Christianity ; and that Christianity is the divine instrument 
that will succeed in bringing this about ; and that no other 
instrument is needed. 

This is the peculiarity of Christianity, not morality, but 
morality through certain dogmas. . Kill the dogmas, and you 
kill Christianity. The attempt to divorce doctrine and morals 
is a vital attack. If successful, it is fatal to Christianity; for 
Christianity, in its essence, is a scheme of morality through a 
scheme of doctrine. 

The Bible is not Christianity ; you may refuse to believe it, 
but you do not thereby kill out Christianity. The Sabbath is 
not Christianity ; you may violate the day in every way, and 
still not abolish Christianity. The Christian ministry may be 
despised, and still Christianity is alive. Christianity is found 
only in doctrine. Unless you destroy these Biblical doctrines, 
Christianity will advance aud sweep the world. Certain dogmas 
are peculiar to the Bible; they constitute the Christian scheme. 
You may read the Koran and the Book of Mormon, if you please ; 
and then add to your knowledge the wisest words of. Hindostan, 
China and Persia; and you may come quoting curious words, 
declaring that Christianity is old as the creation; you may show 
us sentences from all Pagan literature, and affirm that the 
peculiar teachings of Christianity are not peculiar, and that the 
Bible morality is not singular, but search the world through, 
and you will find that the Christian system stands alone, as a 
body of doctrine; a consistent scheme of redemption; the 
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instrument for producing the best morality the world has ever 
seen; the instrument that seems to-day fresh enough and 
strong enough to conquer the world for Christ. 

Here is the doctrine of God displaying a character infinite in 
perfection ; here is the doctrine of God’s government displaying 
his power, his justice, his love; here is the doctrine of man’s 
immortality, nowhere else set forth with such distinctness, and 
clothed with such beauty and power; here is the doctrine of 
divine law, perfect in its holiness, and binding to its utmost on 
every man ; setting forth man’s duties toward God and toward 
man ; 2 law demanding a perfectly unselfish life ; a law commend- 
ing itself to every man’s conscience. Here is the doctrine of human 
sinfulness, displaying the heart of man as it is, answering to 
the consciousness of the race. Here is the doctrine of the 
penalty for sin, displayed in no doubtful terms. Here is the 
doctrine of the atonement by a Divine Redeemer, revealing the 
infinite love, and offering a sacrifice for every man. Here is the 
doctrine of regeneration by the Divine power, a doctrine which 
is proved in the experience of myriads of men, a doctrine which 
kindles hope in the despairing and gives life from the dead. 
Here is the doctrine of the sanctifying work of the Holy 
Spirit, by which the truth is applied to the common life. Here 
is the doctrine of the Church; the instrument for embodying, 
perpetuating and propagating the other doctrines. The Bible, 
with its doctrines and its inspiring examples, the Sabbath, as the 
day for ministration of the word and church ordinances. These 
are the weapons of the Church. You may try to break up 
these weapons, and you fail in every way, unless you destroy 
the Christian doctrines. Christian men defend church 
ordinances, the ministry of the word, the Sabbath and the 
Bible, on account of the Christian doctrines. Until you can 
root out from the mind of man belief in these doctrines, 
Christianity will be a power on earth. So long as these beliefs 
satisfy the human mind and impel it to activity, Christianity is 
alive, call it what you may. 
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The Christian doctrines are wrought into fair moralities, as 
the seed, and the dew, and the sunlight, and the strong forces 
of the earth, by a divine chemistry, are wrought into flowers 
and fruit. It requires little knowledge of the human mind and 
little knowledge of history to lead to the conclusion that belief 
must effect the deeds of life. Even in the case of bad men, Mr. 
Lecky himself elaborately shows how “ dogmas” profoundly 
aided courses of wickedness. Much more, good men have been 
moved to holy deeds by their faith. This is the rule. The 
only apparent exception is found in the slaves of passion, who 
know the right and pursue the wrong. Such is the natural 
relation between ideas and acts, theory and practice, that a 
man’s real opinions coincide with his character; his character 
growing out of his real opinions, and his real opinions express- 
ing his character. Is it said that men with a Christian creed 
believe also in slavery or rumselling, and that they dislike their 
neighbors? The mischief is that these wicked men do not 
vividly believe these Christian doctrines ; they do not act as if 
they believed them. Says Dr. Ilodge :— 


“Tt is freely admitted that a man’s opinions may be correct, yet his moral 
character corrupt. But in this case these opinions are merely nominal ; 
they form no part of the intimate persuasion of the soul, and hence are no 
expression of his character.” 


We would especially commend to our Unitarian friends these 
sentences from Dr. Gannett :— 


“T cannot, for the life of me, understand how a man who has no fixed 
opinions, no creed which his own thought has written out, can have any solid 
basis of character. All practical religion, all personal piety, must have a 
doctrinal basis.” “ Without opinion, the life, the character, all that is excel- 
lent or beautiful, loses its support and its sustenance.” “ Without theology, 
there can be no faith, no church, no religion.” 


We have seen how this works among common men in com- 
mon life. A book exciting to skepticism is met by natural 
reason and sense, saying, “1 know that the doctrines I believe 
are constant motives to lead a moral life, and if these doc- 
trines are false, it is not much matter whether any man is 
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holy or not ; therefore I will hold on to the doctrines.” Thus 
the Christian evidences that really satisfy men are often 
evidences you do not find in the books, and evidences that 
infidelity can never seriously disturb. So far as theology is 
concerned, it ought to be a source of inexhaustible power in 
leading men to act according to the mind of God. A Biblical 
creed is an authentic expression of the relation between God 
and man, and is, therefore, the correct source of all moral life. 
Laxness of theory is soon followed by a loose life. Unhinge 
the faith of the masses, and the nation itself will swing away 
from morality. Disintegrate our theological systems, and our 
Christian civilization will crumble. 

It is historically true that Christian morality has always been 
based on Christian doctrine. The primitive church was led to 
holy works by belief in Biblical doctrine. We know what they 
believed ; we know the heresies they triumphed over ; we know 
their charities and their zeal. The Roman Catholics tried to 
advance morality on a ritualistic basis; but when Luther and 
Calvin began to found the Church on the doctrines of the 
Bible, the primitive morality at once returned. The history of 
Protestant missions shows how Christian morality and Christian 
doctrine go hand in hand. 

Looking over the history of New England, we find that our 
morality has been based on our theology. The men most 
eminent in theology have been practical men, applying doctrine 
snugly to the common life. Men are very apt to forget their 
grandfathers. But many of our moral infidels owe their 
morality to orthodox training. Mr. Lecky refers to free- 
thinking in Roman Catholic countries, as recoiling from the 
“dogmatic system” and the “supernatural narratives” of 
Christianity ; but “ deriving all its strength and nourishment 
from Christian ethics.” Many free-thinkers among us think 
that they derive their strength from Christian ethics, while they 
really owe it to the dogmatic system of New England that they 
are possessed of common morality. Several rampant infidels 
among us in youth believed the Christian doctrines, and their 
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outward morality was formed by Christian training. The 
moral influence of such training may continue through some 
generations. But the second generation may boast of its 
morality and despise the ancestral creed. Jn the circle of our 
private acquaintance, we find that the moral infidels have almost 
invariably been trained under the New England creed. Moral 
infidels deceive themselves when they assert that morality can 
be promoted without a doctrinal basis. Arguing, from the 
experience of a few well trained infidels, that all the pagans 
can be led to morality without the aid of Christian doctrine— 
or rather, is it not true that these unpractical people never ex- 
pect their religious system to reach the pagans? Most of these 
reformers take in the pagans just as they are, and call them all 
good enough, perhaps not knowing that in distant parts some of 
them have a disagreeable habit of eating strangers. Yet some 
of them despair of doing anything except in cultivated lands, 
and fall back on the “savage doctrines” of orthodoxy to save the 
savages and prepare the way for a “cultivated” religion. The 
dogma, “ Be good, for it is good to be good,’ may do for a 
few “sublimated” men; but for the great mass of mankind 
dogma of another kind is needed. It is a fact easily proved 
that if the doctrine of the entire sinfulness of man, and the 
doctrine of the desert of sin, and the doctrine of an atonement- 
by a Divine Redeemer, and the doctrine of regeneration by the 
Divine Power, had been left out of the Bible, there would be no 
Christianity ; and the “ ethics,’ and the “ morality,” and the 
“ political economy” of which Mr. Lecky is proud, would be 
merely the ethics, and morality, and political economy of the 
Chinese, the Hindoos, the Turks, the South Sea Islanders, or 
the Hottentots. Mr. Lecky himself believes that Orthodoxy is 
adapted to the heathen mind; that, so long as total depravity 
exists, we must bring out our hard doctrines. He does not 
expect rationalism to triumph till Christianity prepares the way. 
He says :— 

“A purely moral religion, appealing to a disinterested sense of duty and 
perception of excellence, can never be efficacious in an early condition of 
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society. In a semi-barbarous period, when the moral faculty or the sense of 
right is fur too weak to be a guide of conduct, dogmatic systems interpose 
and supply men with motives of action that are suited to their condition, and 
are suflicient to sustain among them a rectitude of conduct that would 
otherwise be unknown. But the formation of moral philosophy is usually 
the first step of the decadence of religion. Theology then ceasing to be the 
groundwork of morals, sinks into a secondary position, and the main source 
of its power is destroyed.” 


That is, theological dogma is really useful in reforming 
barbarians, the only “groundwork of morals in a_ semi- 
barbarous period.” This is what we claim, that dogma is a 
reforming power; and when the morality that is based on 
dogma is put into form and called a philosophy, it stands only 
as dogma upholds it. 

Neither is Mr. Lecky alone in this opinion. The “ North 
American Review,” within a year or so, has,-in an editorial, 
given a remarkable testimony :— 


“Tt is not, indeed, to be forgotten, that the false systems of religion have, 
in past times, had a certain adaptation to the ignorance, the barbarism, the 
low state of morals, and the perverted condition of society, existing contem- 
poraneously with them. In the absence of correct notions of religion, in the 
early stages of thought concerning it, these systems have nourished in many 
hearts the sentiments of piety, and have subdued the passions and violence of 
men by their threats and their appeals; and so long as ignorance and 
barbarism exist in the very heart of our highest civilization, these systems 
will continue to offer a substitute for true religion to those who are incom- 
petent to apprehend or be affected by the truth.” 


The rationalists are very kind in giving the orthodox free 
range of all heathen countries ; and since the pagan population 
is so vast, is it not evident that orthodoxy must continue its 
work through some generations, at least’ Indeed, has not 
orthodoxy “a certain adaptation to the ignorance, tlie bar- 
barism, ‘the low state of morals, and the perverted condition” 
of all * civilized” society? Is it asked, how long shall we con- 
tinue to offer a substitute for true religion to those who are 
incompetent to apprehend or be affected by rationalism?’ The 
* North American Review” answers :—“ So long as ignorance 
and barbarism exist in the very heart of our highest civiliza- 
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tion.’ So long as total depravity continues to exist, Christianity 
must be kept in the world to keep sin from killing out ration- 
alism ! 

We have no idea of the amount of good we are doing; we 
are making rationalism possible! Rationalists do not expect 
their doctrineless religion to spread much. They say (“ North 
American Review,” April, 1867) :—“It can exist in any large 
measure only in highly civilized and intelligent societies.” 
The rationalists expect to be the principal sect in the millen- 
ium ; but, till that time comes, the Orthodox will be graciously 
permitted to operate, with their threats and appeals, on the 
heathen mind! ‘This very hopeful article closes with a remark- 
able outlook into the future :— 


“ We look forward with confidence to the advance of true religion among 
” 


us.” “* We have the firmest faith that Christianity, as understood and taught 
by Jesus, not as interpreted by mediwval churches and their modern 
ministers, will be the supreme law and bond of our free society.” 

As taught by Jesus! “He that believeth not shall be 
damned.” ‘ Depart from me, ye evil doers, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” May true religion, 
as taught by Jesus, advance among us. If we really believe 
that all are lost without Christianity, we shall carry forward 
missionary work with great power. 

Says Mr. Lecky :— 

“Now, it is undoubtedly true that when doctrines of this kind are 
intensely realized, they will prove most efficacious in dispelling the apathy 
on religious subjects, which is the common condition of mankind. ‘They will 
produce great earnestness, great self-sacrifice, great singleness of purpose. 
It is also undoubtedly true that, in a few splendid instances, the effect of 
this realization has been to raise up missionary teachers of such heroic and 
disinterested zeal, that their lives are among the grandest pages in the whole 
range of biography.” 

This is the legitimate use of the doctrine, so far as the 
Christian church is concerned; to rouse the missionary spirit, 
that Christian men may go into all the world to preach the 
gospel. The doctrine of wrath, as preached by Noah, by 
Jonah, and by Christ, and by Paul, and by Calvin, and by 
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Edwards, is the doctrine to use to-day in reaching the unregen- 
erate heart of man. We do not hold this doctrine in a “ few 
vague sentences.” We hold it as a vital power; as a power 
which, “intensely realized,’ will certainly “ prove most 
efficacious in dispelling the apathy on religious subjects, 
which is the most common condition of mankind.” 

The doctrine of the guilt of the pagans is the foundation of 
Christian missions. Men who do not believe it will never do 
much in missions. The Unitarian church has not the doctrinal 
basis on which to found missions. So long as rich and poor 
Unitarians believe that the world does not need saving, they 
will not give much to save it; meanwhile, they will upholster 
their pews and rail at the bigotry of the orthodox. 

But self-sacrifice is the grand law of human progress. A life 
of unthanked self-denial is the Christian ideal. Self-sacrifice is 
based on a Biblical creed, which obligates every man to obey the 
moral law, which reveals the lost state of guilty man under the 
law, which sets forth the atonement, regeneration, and the duty 
of the Church to rescue the depraved and the perishing. 
Christianity introduced to the world the idea of self-sacrifice, 
for the good of others, as a course of life. No prominence was 
given to the thought in other religious systems; or, however 
others may have hinted it, no other religious system ever made 
the idea a practical power in the lives of its disciples. 

Christian self-sacrifice is based on Christian doctrine. With- 
out the dogmatic basis it would perish. Self-sacrifice is the 
essence of Christianity. It is the attempt to obey the moral 
law of supreme love to God and love to man. The principle of 
self-sacrifice is the leading power in the world. Enforced by the 
conscience of good men, and by the Author of moral law, it 
will sweop all before it, and subject the world to its renovating 
sway. Even Mr. Lecky says :— 


“It is always extremely important to trace the direction in which the spirit 
of self-sacrifice is moving ; for upon the intensity of that spirit depends the 
moral elevation of an age, and upon its course the religious future of the 
world.” 
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ArticLte VI. 
THE ARABIAN DESERT.—Parr II. 


Ir was difficult to realize that we were actually at Mount 
Sinai ; that up this valley Moses had led the flock of his father- 
in-law, Jethro, and that here the Angel of the Lord addressed 
him from the “burning bush,’ and commissioned him to the 
work he so serenely and gloriously accomplished. The mind, 
at first, failed to take in the world-historic facts belonging 
to the locality ; that the Hebrew leader went forth from this 
place to the land of Egypt, delivered his country from the yoke 
of the ancient kingdom seated on the Nile, and conducted them 
hither by stupendous marches through the sea and the 
wilderness ; and that here, by the personal intervention of 
Jehovah, they had received organization, law and the sacred 
oracles. But, as we became familiar with the localities, our 
feelings gradually adjusted themselves to the situation, until we 
came fully into the spirit of the place, and ere long a voice 
seemed to address us like that heard by Moses: “ Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.” 

The region seems to have been strikingly adapted to the work 
accomplished here. The Red Sea, extending from the Arabian 
Gulf, a distance of more than a thousand miles, here separates 
into two long, narrow gulfs, like arms stretched out, and reach- 
ing towards Europe and Asia. These inclose a triangular 
peninsula, consisting of an elevated plateau of hard sand and 
rock, breaking down on the east and west, in terraces, to the 
sea. These terraces, of irregular width, and bounded, towards 
the interior, by lofty mountain ranges of limestone and sand- 
stone, are intersected in every direction by valleys, (called by 
the Arabs Wadies,) conducting off the water during the rainy 
season, but, at other times, arid in the extreme, and without 
verdure, except what is afforded by a few hardy shrubs, sub- 
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sisting mainly on the dew. Far down in the southern angle of 
the peninsula rises the volcanic range of Sinai, consisting of 
enormous masses of red granite, projected from the earth’s 
central abyss, and appearing, when surveyed from any 
prominent peak, like an ocean in a storm, suddenly petrified 
and fixed forever. 

Among the solitudes of these mountain recesses, Moses was 
exiled from his native Egypt. Having spent forty years as a 
princess’ son, in the most magnificent court of the age, and 
having become skilled in the most advanced science and civil- 
ization of the world, he was here held in communion with 
his Maker and his own soul another forty years, and thus 
fitted to be leader of God’s people, and asserter of the rights, 
liberties and duties of the human race. “Hither, also, from 
their long and abject bondage, the Israclites were led, with 
some practical ideas, doubtless, of civil and religious organiza- 
tion, derived from Egyptian society, and with hearts opened by 
acommon deliverance, in order to be freed from idolatry and 
vice, and to be instructed and trained in the knowledge and 
service of the true God. A place of greater isolation, deso- 
late grandeur, and power to impress the human spirit, it is 
hardly possible to conceive, or one better adapted to form a 
point of contact between heaven and earth for the communica- 
tion of spiritual truth. 

We reached the Convent of Saint Catharine, in the forenoon 
of Saturday, March 9th, having been nine days on the way from 
Suez. As we approached, movements within were visible 
through the portholes and from the battlements; and eyes 
seemed directed towards us from different quarters, as if 
observing the approach of an enemy. We advanced past the 
garden, -with its tall cypresses and beautiful fruit-trees, and 
shortly found ourselves under the massive stone walls of the 
ancient castellated structure. 

Ilere we dismounted, and had time to survey the place. The 
structure is in the form of an irregular quadrangle, of some 
two hundred and fifty feet by two hundred, with walls of 
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granite surmounted, here and there, by small towers. Small 
iron cannon were mounted in various parts, pointing outward, 
but, as I judged on after examination, more dangerous at the 
breech than before the muzzle, especially with the monks to 
work them. From the bed of the winter torrent, the mountain 
walls rise on both sides a thousand feet in perpendicular height, 
and no fatigue could avail to banish from us emotions of 
the sublime. In front of the convent was a large reservoir of 
water, supplied by mountain springs. Around this our camels 
and baggage lay, and the Bedawin vociferated, in admirable 
confusion. In the midst of this a sort of porthole opened 
in the blank wall, some thirty feet above, and sundry faces of 
monks appeared. A cord was let down by a windlass, and our letter 
of introduction, obtained from the branch convent at Cairo, was 
sent up. Formerly, ladies and gentlemen went up and 
descended in the same way, by tackle and fall, but the danger 
of hostile surprise being lessened, that process is improved. 
Our papers having been found regular, we were soon conducted 
to a portal at a little distance, and admitted to a court within. 
From this we passed into another gate, through an arched 
passage, and by little courts and lanes into a trellised inclosure, 
where we were introduced to the prior and several of the 
monks. The embrace and kiss of brotherhood, customary in 
other times, were now omitted, but some imperfect communica- 
tion was had with them, through our dragoman, in Italian and 
Greek, and also by natural signs, and we were made to under- 
stand that we were cordially welcome. The interview finished, 
we were conducted up a rude pair of stairs to our apartments 
in a story above. These were narrow, cell-like rooms, entered 
from a gallery on the side of an open court, and without 
furniture, but with a divan-like arrangement, constructed on 
two sides, on which were placed our beds. Each room had a 
single window piercing the exterior wall of the convent, and 
protected by an iron-covered shutter. Here, as soon as possible, 
we arranged affairs for a sojourn of several days, and speedily 
felt gathering upon us sensations of comfort and tranquillity 
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such as our tents could not afford. Plainly, we were not 
Bedawin Arabs yet. 

At this point we would have gladly welcomed a day for rest 
and the inspection of the labyrinthian buildings of the convent, 
and for viewing the ancient church, the chapels, tomb, relics, 
and garden, but scenes of more august interest and our main toil 
were before us. We had decided to pass the Sabbath on Sinai, 
the mountain upon which Jchovah descended and delivered his 
law ; and if we did this, we must visit the Sinai of the monks, 
Jebel Misa, this afternoon. The plan involved two ascents, 
The Superior endeavored to dissuade us from making an ascent 
this afternoon, saying that it was too late to attempt it, and that 
darkness would overtake us before our return; but we urged 
that we were smart Yankees, from the other side of the world, 
who had come on this very errand, and that we were ready to 
undertake it. Prior, dragoman and monks yielded, a guide was 
furnished, and soon we were off. 

Proceeding to the rear of the convent, we commenced a 
steep ascent of the mountain side, by a zigzag path, assisted in 
difficult places by courses of regularly laid steps of rough 
stone. ‘Twenty minutes brought us to a copious fountain of 
pure water flowing from the rock, at which we rested awhile. 
Mounting again, we soon entered an immense gorge in the per- 
pendicular wall; and, in twenty minutes more, came to a small 
chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in gratitude, it is said, for 
having delivered the convent from fleas, the intolerable 
tormentors of the monks. Climbing up the weary way, we 
emerged on a little plain, where stands a solitary cypress tree, 
and soon reached the rude building containing the chapels of 
Elijah and Elisha. Here the cave is pointed out, where, 
according to the monks, the former prophet took refuge when 
he fled from the vengeance of Ahab and Jezebel, and where the 
Lord called to him, “ What doest thou here, Elijah?” (1 Kings, 
19.) Pressing on by a steep and rocky ascent, where faithful 
Mussulmen discover in the rude steps the footprints of 
Mahommed’s camel, we at last, at an elevation of fifteen 
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hundred feet, reached the summit. Here are a Greek chapel 
and, near by, a Mahommedan mosque, Moses being esteemed a 
saint by both denominations of worshippers. The view from 
this elevation is not very extensive, being intercepted by other 
peaks, and little or no part of the plain of Rahah is visible. 
Mount St. Catharine, however, is conspicuous; and our guide 
pointed out the traditional place where Moses’ hands were held 
up by Aaron and Hur, while Israel fought with Amalek, and 
victory alternated from side to side. Having examined all the 
places and objects presented to our faith and our incredulity, we 
were ready to descend, and glad safely to reach the convent, 
and a place of rest, below. 

The next morning, as on each day spent here, the sun shone 
bright on the pure air. We rose betimes, and set out for 
Sufsafeh, the true Sinai, as identified by our countrymen, 
Messrs. Robinson and Smith. Taking the guide of yesterday, 
a tough, little old man, built apparently of the same red granite 
of which the mountain was composed, we started on the same 
path as before, passed the spring, and turning off to the right, 
ascended by another gorge. Pursuing our toilsome way slowly, 
and with not a little difficulty, we mounted to a great height, 
when, proceeding along the top of the range, alternately ascend- 
ing and descending, we came at length to several large natural 
chambers, with thick, rocky walls. Passing through these, we 
approached the foot of the final tower. Here we found a 
spring of sweet, refreshing water, and, in the shelter of the 
rocks, green bushes grow. Perhaps Moses and his companions 
drank at this very fount. Pausing here to rest awhile, 
we started again, and, after a quarter of an hour’s tough 
climbing, gained the elevation usually reached by travellers, 
where a magnificent prospect was spread out before us. But 
there was a farther height not yet reached. To attain this, it 
was necessary to scale a slightly indented and almost perpen- 
dicular granite wall, with a fearful gulf below. Taking our 
shoes from our feet, five out of the six, by resolute effort, and 
the aid of the Bedawin attendants, surmounted the precipice, 
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and stood on the naked, weather-beaten pinnacle of the mount. 
This was the topmost top, the place where God was. What 
associations here thronged upon the mind! From the empyrean 
above, Jehovah came down upon this very firmament over our 
heads. ‘There was under his feet, as it were, a paved work of 
a sapphire stone, and, as it were, the body of heaven in his 
clearness.” Upon this mount there were thunders and 
lightnings, and a thick cloud, and the voice of the trumpet 
exceeding loud, so that all the people that was in the camp 
trembled. This very peak was altogether covered with smoke, 
because the Lord descended upon it in fire, and the whole 
mount quaked gently. Here Jehovah addressed the words of 
his law to the millions of the Hebrews assembled on the plain 
below. We opened our Bibles and read aloud the moral precepts 
announced in such awful grandeur from the spot. We read 
the narratives of the transaction given in the books of Exodus 
and Deuteronomy. The exigency of mankind, in darkness and 
sorrow, we felt, was worthy the intervention of the living and 
true God. The precepts communicated we recognized as those 
that alone could avail to secure human development and 
happiness. ‘They seemed worthy the King of the whole earth. 
How glorious the standard of right they have set up in human 
minds! Ilow great their power over mankind for thirty-three 
centuries! We admired and adored the heavenly love here 
manifested to the world. 

The visit at the mount occupied several hours. The prospect 
was striking, as presented to the eye. The pure cerulean, 
without cloud, canopied the scene above. Mount Serbal rose 
distinct in pinnacled grandeur in the north-west. The range of 
Jebel et-Tih extended off at the cast, and the innumerable 
ranges’and peaks of Sinai stretched away, a billowy, rocky sea 
on the south. The plain, once covered with the tents of the 
Israclites, lay spread out before us. It is called “ Rahah,” i. e., 
“rest.” And so it seemed, as it lay in stillness at the foot of 
the mount, a plain of rest. In that calm, quiet valley the 
people were shut up to God. 
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We returned and reached the convent, wearied, excited, 
and almost spent, having passed a day that will always stand 
out marked and memorable in our lives. 

Ere the day closed, however, strains of religious worship 
floating through the courts and cloisters, broke upon the ear, 
and soou we made our way to the convent church, to partici- 
pate in the service. The edifice, reaching back to the time of 
the Emperor Justinian, A. D. 527, is built in the Byzantine 
style, and consists of a nave and aisles, separated by rows of 
pillars, from which arches spring, supporting the flat roof. The 
floor is of tessellated marble. On the vaulted roof of the chancel 
there is a representation, in mosaic, of the transfiguration, 
which is quite remarkable: Christ in the centre, Moses and 
Elias on the right and left, and the three Apostles beneath, Peter 
being prostrate. The decorations of the altar, and of the 
church in general, are profuse and gaudy. ITlere are also pic- 
tures of Justinian, and Theodora, his wife. The service was 
performed in Greek, and consisted of ceremonials much 
resembling those of the Roman Catholic ritual. 

The church service is rendered here eight times every twenty- 
four hours, and each brother of the fraternity is required to be 
present at least four times, twice during the day, and twice 
during the night. If Paul thought the men of Athens too 
careful of religion, what must he have thought of these holy 
fathers? Ifow strange and well nigh unaccountable that 
Christian men should wish to live thus !—in the centre of the 
desert, isolated by sand, Bedawin and Islamism, banished from 
domestic life, and from fields of active usefulness, repeating 
this ritual till one would suppose all sense of worship must die 
from the heart. Or, is there here a phase of the Oriental 
mind which the narrowness of the West is too little able to 
appreciate ? and may it be that God, with thought higher than 
ours, is pleased with this ceaseless devotion—better pleased 
than with the unrest, and the too often shallow activity of 
Occidental life ? 
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The monks here, once four hundred, but now only from 
twenty to twenty-five in number, are restrained from all flesh 
and wine; and, during the great fast, milk, butter and all 
animal products are excluded also; so that bread, vegetables 
and fruit constitute their only living. Their cells are furnished 
with nothing but a carpet and mattress. In the intervals of 
church service, they occupy themselves in the various avoca- 
tions which their exigencies require. Here are masons, carpen- 
ters, smiths, tailors, shoemakers, cooks, &c. The prior, and one 
or two others, have intelligence in their countenances, and a few 
are of venerable aspect, but the appearance of most of them is 
low and repulsive. Their bread was the poorest we found in 
the desert; linen returned from their laundry was in worse 
condition than before it went; they are poor gardeners. As to 
their knowledge, they do not even speak the Arabic, the 
language of the population with which they are surrounded. 
There is a library in the convent, but their appreciation of books 
is well illustrated by the discovery made here of the Codex 
Sinaiticus, by Tischendorf, an account of which is contained 
in Prof. Stowe’s valuable “ Origin and History of the Books of 
the Bible.” On a visit here, in 1844, a basket of rubbish was 
brought to kindle the fire of the eminent scholar, and out of it 
he picked forty-three beautiful parchment leaves, belonging to a 
manuscript of the Septuagint, previously unknown. ‘These, on 
his return to Europe, he published. When, at the convent 
again, in 1859, a monk brought him the other leaves of the 
same manuscript, loosely tied up in a napkin. To his inex- 
pressible delight, he found among them the remaining portions 
of the Septuagint, and also the whole New Testament; and this 
the most complete, the most ancient and the best entire manu- 
script of ‘the New Testament that has, as yet, been recovered. 
The Epistle of Barnabas and portions of the Shepherd of 
Hermas, also, were found. Wood is costly in the desert of 
Sinai, but fuel, as precious as this, has hitherto seldom if ever 
been known in any land on the globe. Monasteries have been 
famed as the depositories and guards of letters, but the function 
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of this establishment, in this respect, would seem well nigh to 
have ceased. I was glad to see a fac-simile of the Codex there 
in place of the original, now in the far safer keeping of the 
Emperor of Russia. The library is said to consist of about 
fifteen hundred volumes of books in Greek, and seven hundred 
Arabic manuscripts. A manuscript of the gospels was shown 
us, written on vellum, in letters of gold, and a copy of the 
Psalter in Greek, written in letters so small that a microscope 
is required to read it,—both very remarkable. 

After the Sabbath service was over, we were conducted to a 
chapel at the rear of the altar, erected by the Empress Helena, 
over the very spot where the “ burning bush” stood. Imitating 
Moses, as required, we took off our shoes before entering. The 
chapel is adorned with rich carpets, and the spot, deemed by 
the monks the most sacred of all the peninsula, is covered with 
silver. Not far-distant, the well is shown where the fugitive 
from Egypt watered Jethyo’s flocks, and where the bright partic- 
ular star of the desert first flashed with such brilliancy on his 
vision,—a star destined erelong to shed baleful rays on the 
pathway of Miriam and Aaron. (Numbers xii. 1.) 

Monday was a day of hardly less interest than that of ascend- 
ing the Mount of the Law. Five of the party had arranged to 
take an excursion to Mt. St. Catharine. I concluded to spend 
the day alone on the plain of Rahah and at the foot of Sinai, 
wishing more fully to define the facts and fix the associations 
belonging to those localities. Starting with the party on foot, 
early in the morning, I accompanied them for an hour and 
twenty minutes, down the convent valley, around the face of 
Sinai, and up the parallel valley separating the Horeb range 
from that to which Mt. St. Catharine belongs, and proceeded as 
far as the place assigned by the monks for the smiting of the 
rock by Moses’ rod. In the bed of the deep valley is a reddish 
granite boulder brought down by time from the mountain 
range above. This is some fifteen feet high and has, running 
through it obliquely, a seam of rock of another texture about a 
foot thick, with several horizontal gaps, at intervals, cut across 
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it. The monks suppose this seam to have been made by the 
water, but obviously other powers must account for that. No 
water flows from the rock now, and Moses’ rod performed its 
marvels elsewhere. Below, however, in the immense gorge, is 
a copious stream flowing from the opposite side, with large 
tanks, filled with sweet, clear water. Several gardens are sus- 
tained by it, inclosing cypresses and a variety of other trees, 
some of which were now in bloom. I noticed among the rest, 
the thorny tree which Hebrew etymology and tradition indicate 
as that of the “burning bush.” 1 sat down in the shadow of a 
great rock with the water plashing near (a sound wonderfully 
refreshing in this arid land,) and, for an hour, read from the 
Bible the history of the events that transpired here. Never 
were thicy so interesting before. 

Resuming my walk down the valley, I came around in front 
of the “ mount that might be touched, and that burned with 
fire.” One can go up and touch it at the present time, and the 
flocks may crop the shrubs quite up to its base. The grandeur 
with which the frowning mass rears itself upward to the clouds 
cannot be expressed. I lingered here for a long time alone. 
Not a human voice, not a sound was to be heard. Yet the 
valley and plain were filled with a life intense. The grand 
presence of four thousand years ago seemed not entirely with- 
drawn. From the base of the mountain I took a course 
directly across the plain lying in front, and soon came to a eres- 
cent-shaped mound, rising gradually to the height of perhaps a 
hundred feet, formed around the mount, and inclosing a semi- 
elliptical area not unlike the space in front of some church 
pulpits. Within this, or near it, (if the formation existed in 
Moses’ day,) the great Leader may have erected the altar to 
Jehovah, ‘with the twelve pillars, on which sacrifices were 
offered, and where the covenant was ratified between God and 


the Israelites. Here also occurred the shameful violation of 
the treaty so recently entered into, in the matter of the molten 
calf, and the national relapse into idolatry. The monks profess 
to point out the very spot where the idol was forged,—the 
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mould in the rock even is designated, wonderfully*preserved 
to this day,—and also the place where Moses broke the tablets 
containing the violated contract, on his return from the mount. 

Beyond the crescent mound in gradual upward slope extends 
the long plain where spread the encampment of the children of 
Israel. I walked over it the distance of perhaps a mile and a 
half to the water-shed, and viewed again the wonderful scene 
outlined in the first part of this article. 

The situation of the Israelites here seems to have been this: 
The third month after leaving Egypt, they came up the Wady- 
esh-Sheikh, and “ camped before the mount.” As I stood with 
face towards Sinai, they entered the valley coming in upon the 
plain on the left, or by what I have called the left transept of 
the mighty temple structure. The columns, marching in, 
deployed successively over the oblong plain, and up the valley 
coming in on the right, forming the other transept. Thus the 
valleys were covered with two millions and a half of manna-fed 
men, women and children, who, with their herds and flocks, 
found water here in abundance. They were here to meet their 
tutelar God, the Lord of the whole earth. They remained here 
in camp about a year, and when they departed, under the 
guidance of the pillar of cloud and fire, they passed out by the 
same avenue by which they came. 

When the people had come fully into camp, Moses went up 
into the mount to hold an interview with God. He soon 
returned, bearing a message from Jehovah to the people; 
calling to mind the deliverances He had wrought for them in 
Egypt and the desert, and inviting them to enter into covenant 
with him as the Lord of the whole earth; pledging themseives 
to worship and obey Him, and He promising to take them into 
intimate relationship as his peculiar treasure and delight. To 
this the people unanimously assented, and Jehovah proposed to 
come down and address them, in person, from the mount. 

The morning of the third day, the day appointed, was 
ushered in with “ thunderings and lightnings and the voice of 


a trumpet exceeding loud.” Amidst the reverberations and 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XLII. 32 
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quakings of the granite hills, Moses led the people forth to 
meet God, and stationed them beneath the mount. The area 
directly in front, within the crescent-shaped mound, was filled 
with the crowd. Thence extending up the slope, the vast mul- 
titude covered the crest and filled extensive tracts in the rear, 
and up the transept valleys. The whole nation, excited and 
expectant, stood before God. It was as if the entire population 
of New Hampshire, multiplied six or seven fold, had been taken 
from their homes and led through difficult defiles into the dis- 
tant solitudes of the White Mountains, that from some rocky 
eminence, the God of the whole earth might utter in their ears 
his majestic voice. “The Lord descended upon Sinai in fire, 
the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace and the 


” and Jehovah spake in the ears 


whole mount quaked greatly ; 
of the people all the words of the ten commandments. 

Thus the first permanent lodgment of divine truth began to 
be made on earth. Here the covenant between God and the 
nation of Israel was sealed. Here occurred the speedy revolt 
of the people against Jehovah, and the apostacy of Aaron and 
the tribes unto the worship of the golden calf. Here, through 
the entire encampment, rang out the call, “ Who is on the 
Lord’s side? Let him come unto me.” And here was the 
slaughter by the sons of Levi, of three thousand idolators, 
traitors in the camp. Here Jehovah parted from the people 
who had abandoned him, and refused to go with them farther 
—his pillar of cloud resting on the tabernacle pitched far from 
the camp; and here, at the intercession of Moses, he was recon- 
ciled and returned to them again on their return to loyalty. 
Forever memorable must this plain be as the birthplace of the 
first constitutional government the world ever saw, based on 
principles and supported by forms adapted to secure the full 
development and happiness of the people. 
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Exegetical Sermon. 


ArtTicLe VII. 
EXEGETICAL SERMON. 


“Ts any sick among you? Let him call for the elders of the church, and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord, and the prayer of faith shall 
save the sick; and the Lord shall raise him up; and if he have committed sins, they shall 
be forgiven him.’’—James, v. 14, 15. 





Tus is an extraordinary passage. It is probably the occasion 
of the Papal sacrament of “ Extreme Unction,”’ though that is 
totally different from the anointing with oil in the name of the 
Lord, as recommended by James; for extreme unction is 
never administered till the sick person is supposed to be at the 
point of death, and no hope is entertained of his recovery ; so 
that spiritual benefit alone can be proposed by the ceremony ; 
which, on the contrary, serves merely as an opiate to quiet and 
stupefy the conscience, both of the dying and of the living. 

This is another proof, besides the commonly recognized ones, 
that the “ Papacy is Satan’s master-piece of deception,” and the 
prolific parent of ruin to the souls of men. Thus does 
“extreme unction” show the diabolical perversion of God’s 
Holy Word! 

Some light may, perhaps, be thrown upon this passage in 
James, by adverting to facts well known in ancient history. Of 
the numerous substances from which oil was extracted by the 
ancients, the olive is most frequently mentioned in the scrip- 
tures. The pure oil of olives is nutritious, healthful, and 
medicinal, far more so than the cod liver oil that, in modern 
times, has become an essential article of the pharmacopia. 
The quality and the value of that oil depended very much upon 
the time of gathering the fruit, and the amount of pressure used 
in the course of preparing it. The best was made from the 
fruit that was gathered in November and December, when it 
began to change its color, but before it became black. 

Later, indeed, the fruit yields more oil, but of an inferior 
quality ; and earlier in the year, as in September and October, 
an oil is extracted that is neither pure nor nutritious. In order 
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to extract the oil, the fruit was either bruised in a mortar, 
crushed in a press, ground in a mill, or trodden by the feet. 
The “beaten oil”? mentioned in Exodus xvii. 20, and xix. 40; 
also in Leviticus xxix. 2, and in Numbers xxviii. 5, was 
probably made by bruising the fruit in a mortar. 

The pure oil was much used in culinary preparations. Wheat 
boiled in oil was a common dish for all classes in Syria. 
Hasselquist speaks of bread baked in oil as_ particularly 
nourishing. And Faber mentions that eggs fried in oil furnish 
a dish for both Saracens and Arabians. And it was probably 
on account of the common use of cil in food that “ the meat 
offerings” mentioned in Leviticus ii. 4, vii. 15, viii. 26, 
Numbers vii. 19, and many other places, were mixed with oil. 

Oil was used for anointing the body after a bath, as giving 
the skin a smooth and comely appearance. Jews, Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans used oil for this purpose. Those who ran 
for the prize at the Olympic games anointed themselves with 
oil to give elasticity to their limbs, that they might win the 
prize, and be crowned amidst the applauses of their countrymen, 

But there is much to be said of the use of oil for medici- 
nal purposes among the ancients, as well as in the modern 
pharmacopia. Josephus, ant. xvii. 6, § 5, mentions that 
among the remedies employed in the case of Herod, he was 
put into an oil bath. Celsus de Medicina, ii. 14, 17 ; and iii. 6, 
9,19, 22; and iv. 2, very abundantly speaks of the great use of 
oil, especially old oil, applied externally with friction, in fevers 
and other diseases. Pliny, xv. 4, 7, and xxiii. 3, 4, says that 
olive oil is good to warm the body, and fortify it against cold, 
and also to cool the heat of the head, and for many other 
purposes. It was so used previously to taking a cold bath, and 
also mixed with water for bathing the body, in certain circum- 
stances. Oil mixed with wine is also mentioned as a remedy, 
used both externally and internally, in the disease with which 
the soldiers of the army of Aelius Gallus were affected, which 
compares well with the use of it by the good Samaritan, in the 

case of the man who went down to Jericho and fell among 
thieves. (Luke x. 34.) 
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The prophet Isaiah, i. 6, alludes to the use of oil as an ointment 
in medical treatment ; and it thus furnished a fitting symbol, if 
not an efficient remedy, when used by our Lord’s disciples in 
the miraculous cures which they were well enabled to perform. 
Thus, in Mark vi. 18, wheh the twelve disciples were sent forth, 
two by two, having power over unclean spirits, and preaching 
that men should repent, “they cast out many devils, and 
anointed with oil many that were sick, and healed them.’ 
With a similar intention, no doubt, it is enjoined by James in 
the passage under consideration, and as it appears it was prac- 
tised by the ancient Christians in general. An instance of cure 
by this means is mentioned by Tertullian, ad Scap. chap. 4. 
The medicinal use of oil is also mentioned in the Mishna, a 
part of the Jewish Talmud. Says Bloomfield :— 


“ That oil is highly salutary in various disorders will not prove that it is 
here ordered by James as a medical means; for, from the gospels, (Mark vi. 
13, and other places,) we learn that this was used by the disciples in conjune- 
tion with miraculous power. Nay, our Lord himself condescended to employ 
certain symbolic media, so to speak, in working miracles.” 


In the case of the blind man, (John ix. 6,) Jesus made clay 
with his spittle and anointed his eyes, saying, ‘‘ Go wash in the 
pool of Siloam.’ We cannot suppose that there was any con- 
nection between the clay and the miracle; nor can we suppose 
that, in the anointing with oil in the name of the Lord, there 
was any special efficacy in the use of the oil, but that it was a 
symbol of healing. For it is said expressly that the prayer of 
faith, in the connection, shall save the sick, and that if he have 
committed sins, they shall be forgiven him. It was the Lord 
that raised up the sick man and granted him forgiveness. And 
it was done through the faith of miracles. 

There is abundance of evidence in both Testaments that vari- 
ous miracles were wrought through certain symbolical media, 
that really had no connection with the marvellous effects ; as 
for instance, the sounding of trumpets of rams’ horns around 
Jericho through six days. What connection could there be 
between the sounding of the horns and the fall of the walls? When 
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Naaman, the Syrian leper, came with horses and with chariot, and 
stood at the door of the house of Elisha, this prophet sent a mes- 
senger to him saying, “ Go, wash in Jordan seven times, and 
thy flesh shall come again to thee, and thou shalt be clean.” 
When Hezekiah was sick nigh unto death, Isaiah ordered him 
to take a lump of figs and lay it on the boil, that he might 
recover. But all acknowledge that it was the power of God 
that healed him. Hezekiah in the connection asked for a sign 
that he should be healed, and the sun-dial of Ahaz was made to 
turn its shadow ten degrees backward ; and this shadow had as 
much to do with healing Hezekiah as the lump of figs. It was 
a symbolical transaction as connected with God’s healing power. 
The serpent of brass, elevated upon a pole, to which the Israel- 
ites were to look and be healed of the bite of the fiery serpents, 
effected nothing, but was a symbol of healing, by faith in which 
expedient all that looked were immediately healed. We might 
also mention Gideon’s pitcher and lamp, &c. 

As the Jews used oil medicinally, this furnished a convenient 
symbol to employ when the elders of the church were to pray 
for a miraculous cure. And so Bloomfield seays :— 

“Upon the whole, it involves the least difficulty to suppose, that by the 
healing in question is meant preternatural healing ; otherwise the strong 
expressions @i7i) 17; aiotews duet, xul éyege7, must be taken with a 
limitation. And there can be little doubt that, in the next generation, the 


thing became a solemn religious ceremony, comprehending a symbolical rite, 
the use of which tended to produce the blessings prayed for.” 


Dr. Scott has this sensible note upon the subject :— 


“Tt cannot be supposed that these miraculous cures could be performed at 
all times ; but there seems to have been some impression on the mind of the 
person who wrought the miracle, and a peculiar exercise of faith.” 


Some persons have argued, that if there were extraordinary 
measures of faith in the persons anointing, and in those who are 
anointed, an extraordinary blessing might be obtained in this 
age in behalf of the sick! But be this as it may, it is to be 
carefully observed, that the saving of the sick and the raising 
up to health are not to be ascribed to the oil, but to the 
prayer of faith ! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Modern Anglican Theology. By the Rev. James H. Riga, London. 


This is a showing of the teaching and tendencies of the “ Broad Church” 
school, (Episcopal) specially with reference to the pantheistic element in it 
and its denial of the Atonement. Only those writers and preachers pass in 
review who belong to the party of Coleridge in philosophy, viz.: Hare, 
Maurice, Jowett and Kingsley. The late F. W. Robertson’s version of the 
“Moral View” did not come within the author’s range. He alludes to J. 
McLeod Campbell in a single note only. His method is,—after expounding 
Platonism and Neo-Platonism, the opinions of Coleridge and the division of 
parties in the Church of England “ by law established,”—to discuss the Broad 
Church leaders named above, their literary and philosophical peculiarities, 
and then their theology, carrying him over a wide, rich and various field. 
The four last chapters treat of Atonement and Sacrifice. In placing Coleridge 
he says :-— 


“The agreement between Coleridge and Schleiermacher, and the substan- 
tial identity of their views regarding the Trinity, are not to be accounted for 
by any supposition of intereourse between them, but by the fact that both 
were, in the main, adherents of the same philosophy. Both in fact were 
Platonizing idealists, and both studied and admired Platinus as well as Plato. 
Both had been greatly influenced by (Spinoza and) Schelling. And though 
in a sense and within certain limits Schleiermacher professed to oppose the 
prevalent Pantheism of his country, while Coleridge (in his middle and later 
life) ever expressed his strong dissent from Pantheism in any form, yet in fact 
both were, philosophically, Pantheists under a new form; and their Pantheism 
moulded their views of the relations uniting the Logos and humanity, Christ 
and all who believe in Christ.” “ Coleridge’s philosophy was a Neo-Platonized 
edition of Schelling’s; his theology is essentially rather a semi-pagan theoso- 
phy or mysticism, baptized with a Christian and biblical nomenclature, than 
any system of doctrines, directly derived from the Bible.” 


This differs exceedingly from Prof. Shedd’s argument in Coleridge’s favor 
in the Introduction to his edition of Coleridge’s works. Of Hlare it is said 
that he had a much more extensive and profound acquaintance with not only 
German theology but German philosophy than Coleridge ever had. We get 
interesting and instructive glimpses of Newman, Arnold, Sterling, Bunsen, 
and mysticism as-well as rationalism is constantly in view. Dean Trench is 
set aside from the Coleridgean rationalists, having in late years become evan- 
gelical. Kingsley, “clear, direct and forcible,” is set off against Maurice, 
“misty, redundant, circuitous and evasive.” “ Jowett is of a more directly 
and intensely pantheistic school, and altogether an independent theologian.” 

On the Atonement controversy the author places upon the anti-evangelical 
side many of the admirers of Schleiermacher in Germany, and in England 
the followers of Coleridge, Arnold and Hare. The author is himself evangel- 


ical. Ie is as far as possible from sympathizing with that tenet of the Broad 
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Church which makes the church as broad as the world, i. e. the world, impen- 
itent and scouting the cross, one with the church. He rejects, indeed, high, 
antinomian Calvinism on the one hand, and the “ narrow, weakly-sentimental 
and ill-informed Calvinism” of the “ evangelical” churchmen on the other. 
But he sees that Maurice and Kingsley ignorantly misrepresent, as they 
intensely hate, the evangelical theology of the “ Dissenters.” He himself 
holds the penal view of Christ’s sufferings. In the interest of that view— 
more common than any other in English orthodox circles, where the distine- 
tions of New England theology have not been made—he opposes the theory 
of Bahr and Hare and Maurice, that the Jewish sacrifices had no allusion to 
the guilt or punishment of him who offered them, but only expressed his self- 
surrender, and that the sacrifice of Christ expressed no transaction relating to 
law, or justice, or government, but only God’s free, reconciling, self-sacrificing 
love, and the principle required of man. A somewhat elaborate discussion of 
primitive and Mosaic sacrifices and the New Testament doctrine of expiation 
closes the book. “The blood,” say Bahr and Maurice, “is the life ; hence the 
pouring out of the blood before the altar ‘ before the Lord,’ symbolizes the 
dedication of the life of the offerer to God’s service.” An instructive portion 
of the discussion shows the logical relation of Jowett’s anti-Atonement views 
to general scepticism. All the Atonement any of these writers believe in is 
the reconcilement of man to God,—reconciliation in its established sense, they 
deny. As the theory of Bahr, Hare, Jowett, Maurice, Kingsley, &c., with 
differences, is getting voice in the “ Moral View of the Atonement” among 
us—whose advocates belong to the little knot of American Coleridgeans—the 
book has some special interest at this time. 


Lange’s Commentary. Published by Cuartes Scripner AND Co., New 

York. For sale by Graves and Young, Boston. 

Several more volumes of this truly learned, safe and great work have 
appeared, and each additional volume seems to gain in interest and value, 
and to find a more cordial welcome from clergymen and Bible students. We 
now have the eighth volume, containing Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon, and Hebrews; the ninth on Genesis, and the tenth giving both 
epistles to the Corinthians. Doubtless this is to be the Commentary of the 
churches for years to come, taking the place, to a great extent, of the Com- 
prehensive and all its rivals in the study, the family, and even the Sabbath- 
school class. In Scripture study it is fast becoming what Webster’s Dictionary 
is in literature—a vast compend of all knowledge. Here the simplest 
Christian artd the greatest scholar will resort with equal profit and delight. 

No Commentary can ever be a substitute for a thorough study of the original 
text and the terse Anglo-Saxon of the Scriptures. As has been often said, 
the best Commentary is the original text and a good lexicon. But many 
earnest and intelligent Christians are deprived of this avenue to knowledge, 
and hence the greater need of explanatory works on the Christian’s guide 
book, the Bible. 
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The appearance of these volumes is epportune. The tendency in our day 
to Christian union and catholicity of spirit is strongly marked. The authors 
and translators of the 8th volume alone “ represent five countries and seven 
communions.” No country has done so much for Biblical study as Germany, 
and in no country are the advantages for the work so good. German infidelity 
and skepticism have compelled the defenders of the Bible to unwearied efforts 
to defend the authenticity and genuineness of the Scriptures, and the struggle 
has resulted more favorably than the most ardent Christian could have dared 
to hope. The reaction has already begun, and the evangelical pulpits of 
Germany are now listened to with respect, while transcendentalism is every- 
where defeated. 

No better proof of the advance of sound Scriptural doctrine could be given 
than the appearance of these volumes of Lange’s Commentary. And if 
anything were needed to assure the Christians of America of the worth of 
these volumes, the names of the translators and editors would be enough. 

We feel confident that this work of Lange will be found to be of the highest 
service to the Christian scholar, both lay and clerical. Evangelical in tone 
and devout in spirit, it breathes on every page the sweet aroma of consecrated 
learning. Its main power is in its suggestiveness, rather than its help over 
hard places. It has gathered up the accumulated Biblical knowledge of the 
past, and re-presents it, aided and enriched by the fruits of modern criticism. 
Sometimes we have thought the quotations redundant, and that it would be 
better to reduce the number of volumes by omitting many seemingly parallel 
views, and supplying some important solutions now strangely omitted. 

Is there not danger that this Biblewerk is to be too great? May not the 
cost and bulk of these volumes impair the main purpose—to present to the 
clergy and laity a complete Commentary? 


Schools and Universities on the Continent. By Matrnew Arnoxp, M. A., 
Foreign Assistant Commissioner to the Schools Enquiry Commission, Prof. 
of Poetry at Oxford, &e. London: Maemillan & Co. pp. 311. 1868. 


The poet and literary critic here appears in a new character, for which his 
Rugbeian education, if not his Oxford associations, may be presumed to have 
fitted him. Not a word of “ Philistines” throughout this handsome volume. 
It is a book of information, largely of statistics—though no dry ones—diseuss- 
ing secondary and superior education, or, as we should say, academical and 
university education in+»France, Switzerland, Germany and Italy. Popular 
schools, in Holland, France and Switzerland. The schools of the lower 
classes, to phrase it in the English fashion, he describes in another volume. 
He was charged in 1865 by the Schools Enquiry Commissioners to investigate 
the systems on the Continent for the instruction of the middle and upper 
classes, and this is his report, just published. 

The results are not flattering to England. In Chap. XX. he says :— 


“Tt is in seience that we have most need to borrow from the German 
universities. ‘The French university has no liberty, and the English univer- 
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sities have noscience; the German universities have both.” “The paramount 
university aim in Germany is to encourage a love of study and science for 
their own sakes; and the professors, very unlike our college tutors, are con- 
stantly warning their pupils against Brodstudien, studies pursued with a view 
to examinations and posts.” “In Germany every one will tell you that the 
explanation of the late astonishing achievements of Prussia is simply that 
every one concerned in them had ‘thoroughly learnt his business on the best 
plan’ by which it was possible to teach it to him In nothing do England and 
the Continent at the present moment more strikingly differ than in the prom- 
inence which is now given to the idea of science there, and the neglect in 
which this idea still lies here ; a neglect so great that we hardly even know 
the use of the word science in its strict sense, and only employ it in a second- 
ary and incorrect sense.” “The Swiss and Germans aver, if you question 
them as to the benefit they have got from this Realsehulen and Polytechnicums, 
that in every part of the world their men of business trained in those schools 
are beating the English when they mect on equal terms as to capital; and 
that where English capital, as so often happens, is superior, the advantage of 
the Swiss or Ge ‘rman in instruction tends more and more to balance this 
superiority.” “ What I admire in Germany is, that while industrialism, that 
great modern power, is making at Berlin, and Leipzig, and Elberfeld, the 
most successful and rapid progress, the idea of culture, culture of the only 
true sort, is in Germany a living power also. Petty towns have a university 
whose teaching is famous throughout Europe; and the King of Prussia and 
Count Bismark resist the loss of a great savant from Prussia as they would 
resist a political ¢ shee k. If true culture ever becomes at last ac ivilizing power 
in the world, and is not overlaid by fanaticism, by industrialism, or by frivo- 
lous pleasure-seeking, it will be to the faith and zeal of this home ly and much- 
ridiculed German people that the great result will be mainly owing. Mean- 
while let us be grateful to any country which, like Switzerland, prepares by 
a broad and sound system of popul: ir edueation the indispensable foundations 
on which ae ‘ivilizing culture may in the future be built; and do not let us be 
too nice, while we ourselves have not laid the indispensable foundations, in 
vanvassing the spirit in which others have laid them.” 


A brief foot-note in which our own land is referred to is worth copying :— 


“T may say that competent foreign observers who have studied the Ameri- 
ean schools, report that, as a general rule, though something is to be learnt 
from them as to providing and maintaining schools, little or nothing is to be 
learnt from them as to teaching. Nor is this the slightest reproach to America, 
which has inherited from us our preference of business to lear ning, and up to 
the present time has had a thousand reasons more than we for following this 
preference.” 


Prof. Arnold sees clearly that an adequi ite education of the whole English 
people, such as enlarged suffrage requires, can only come with certain changes 
in society in the direction of democracy. He says :— 


“In France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, the publie elementary school 
has, and exists by having, the commune, and the municipal government of the 
commune, as its foundations, and it could not exist without them. But we in 
England have our municipal organizations still to get ; the country districts, 
with us, have at present only the feudal and ecclesiastic: ul org: inizations of the 
Middle Ages, or of France before the Revolution.” 


But when the Establishment and the House of Lords go, England will be 
another England. With local self-government, such as the United States 
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have, it will be possible for her, to use the words of Mr. Lowe, the “ Adul- 
lamite,” to teach her future masters to read. “ Who will deny,” asks Mr. 
Arnold, “that England has life and progress ? but who will deny also that 
her course begins to show signs of uncertainty and embarrassment? This 
is because even an energy like hers cannot exempt her from the obligation of 
obeying natural laws; and yet she tries to exempt herself from it when she 
endeavors to meet the requirements of a modern time and of modern society 
with a civil organization which is, from top to bottom, not modern. Trans- 
form it she must, unless she means to come at last to the same sentence as the 
church of Sardis: ‘ Thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead?” 

This clear and instructive writer gives some noteworthy practical sugges- 
tions. The popularization of the great endowed schools, the utilization of 
misapplied public endowments, the multiplication of seats of learning in Lon- 
don and the provincial cities, the scattering of unemployed Oxford and 
Cambridge professors among them, the connecting of real university instruc- 
tion with university examinations, the appointment of a minister of education, 
are among them. He does not avoid the great debated question of ancient 
languages and science,—the struggle between “the humanists” and “the 
realists.” Ie takes sides entirely with neither. The great aim of education 
he states to be “to enable a man to know himself and the world.” 


“Tt is a vital and formative knowledge to know the most powerful manifes- 
tations of the human spirit’s activity, for the knowledge of them greatly feeds 
and quickens our own activity ; and the *y are very imperfectly known without 
knowing ancient Greece and Rome. But it is also a vital and formative 
knowledge to gare the world, the laws which govern nature, and man as a 
part of nature.” “ Neither our humanists nor our realists adequately conceive 


the circle of knowledge, and each party is unjust to all that to which its own 
aptitudes do not carry it.” 


He holds that the Greek and Latin will hereafter be studied more for liter- 
ature and comparatively less for philology. 


‘ An immense development of grammatical studies, and an immense use of 
Latin and Greek composition, take so much of the pupil’s time, that in nine 
cases out of ten he has not any sense at all of Greek and Latin /i/erature, and 
ends his studies without getting any. His verbal scholarship and his compo- 
sition he is pretty sure in “after ‘life to drop, and then all his Greek and Latin 
is lost. Greek and Latin literature, if he had ever caught the notion of the mn, 
would have been far more likely to stick by him.” “I cannot help thinking, 
therefore, that the modern spirit will deprive Latin and Greek composition 
and verbal scholarship of their present universal and preponderant applica- 
tion in our secondary schools, and will make them, as practised on their pres- 
ent high scale, Prevat studien, as the Germans say, for boys with an eminent 
aptitude for them.” “ The rejection of the humanities by the realists, the 
rejection of the study of nature by the humanists, are alike ignorant. He 
whose aptitudes carry him to the study of nature should have some notion of 
the humanities ; he whose aptitudes carry him to the humanities should have 
some notion of the phenomena and laws of nature. Evide ntly, therefore, the 
beginnings of a liberal culture should be the same for both. The mother 
tongue, the elements of Latin and of the chief modern I: anguages, the elements 
of history, of arithmetic and geometry, of geography, and of the knowledge of 
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nature should be the studies of the lower classes in all secondary schools, and 
should be the same for all boys at this stage. So far, therefore, there is no 
reason for a division of schools. But then comes a bifuscation, according to 
the boy’s aptitudes and aims.” 


There is a remarkable similarity between this and the tenor, the results, 
and even the language of a discussion in an American college last year, where 
a four years’ Scientific Course, co-ordinate with the classical, was inaugurated, 
the preparatory requirements for each course being the same. We have 
made Mr. Arnold speak in his own words in this notice, and are quite sure 
that the readers of this Review will have an appetite for the remainder of his 
able and significant volume. 


Studious Women. From the French of Monsigneur Dupanloup, Bishop of 
Orleans. Translated by R. M. Puitumore. London: Virtue & Co. 
This book is a surprise, as coming from a Catholic bishop; and yet the 

high education of woman is so fortified by examples drawn from ancient 
times, that the good bishop’s liberal views*may be considered as reactionary, 
rather than radical. Tle is full of sound sense and suggestive remark. He 
represents the best thought of France, as Miss Emily Davies’s “ Higher 
Education” expresses the best English feeling, and as Mrs. Stowe’s “ Chimney 
Corner” gives voice to American sentiment in favor of the highest cultivation 
of the feminine mind. The French, like the English book, is addressed to 
women of fortune and leisure, though applicable to all classes. The candor 
and highmindedness with which the subject is treated is refreshing, when 
compared with the pert sarcasm too often employed in this country in the 
discussion of woman’s duties. 

M. de Maistre, the writer reviewed by the bishop, forbids literary pursuits 
as dangerous to women, and adds that it is a woman’s first duty to make her 
husband happy, and to make of her sons “ brave lads, who believe in God and 
do not fear cannon.” The bishop argues that “ for such a destiny the educa- 
tion of woman cannot be too consecutive, too masculine, or too serious ;” that 
she should be capable herself of instructing her children, and implanting in 
them refined tastes and Christian principle, rather than leave them wholly to 
the care of tutors and governesses; and that she should be able “ to realize 
in marriage that intellectual union which is the perfection of a moral bond 
and a fellowship of interests.” In fact, the great argument of the book is that, 
for woman to fulfil her mission as commonly understood, no culture can be 
too high or too extensive. He believes that she must be a combination of the 
useful woman, the agreeable woman, and the cultivated woman. ‘To attain 
this harmonious development, he proposes a “ plan of life,” which shall make 
it her duty to secure a portion of her time for mental culture, which he well 
shows can be done under any circumstances. He would make her responsible 
to her Maker, and not to man, for her actions and the cultivation of her talents. 

In speaking of the defects of education, he instances accomplishments which 
are thrown aside after marriage, because they are merely mechanical. “ How 
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many spend four hours a day at the piano, and yet have no knowledge of the 
masters, the schools, or the styles, no esthetic sentiment, and neither the 
sense nor the perception of what they are doing!” And of drawing, he adds 
that one may draw with accuracy, and know nothing of art ; not even develop 
a sense of the beautiful. A mother or teacher should be able to remedy all 
this. 

The influence of this book is sweet and ennobling. We wish it could be 
read by every frivolous woman in the land, who gives her time to dress and 
gossip, and knows nothing yet of the charm of homes refined and enriched by 
studious minds ; not hermit homes, but such as hold some hours for reading 
and thought. 

The treatise is interesting in throwing some additional light on Parisian 
and provincial society. The translation is sometimes inelegant, and even 
ungrammatical. In the occasional literal renderings there is a Frenchiness 
which reminds one pleasantly that he is listening to a voice from another 
nation. 


Jack Arcombe. By Graxnce Gaytorp. Boston: Andrew F. Graves. For 

sale by the Mass. S. 8S. Society. pp. 306. 

What is a Sabbath School book ? How does it differ from any other book ? 
We have always considered the Sabbath School as an arm of the church, and 
the Sabbath School library as an aid in leading the younger part of the con- 
gregation to Christ. Accordingly, we have regretted to find, now and then, 
a book called a Sabbath School book, which is filled with instances of bravery, 
daring, and moral heroism, but in which religious truth is introduced spar- 
ingly, or as a necessity to class it with Sabbath School books. 

Jack Arcombe seems to us a book of this kind. The religious element is 
the least considered. The story is told ina strained and unnatural style. No 
two boys ever did or could express such intense admiration for each other. 
They might feel it, but they could not express it. 

Mr. Allyn takes young Arcombe into his own family as a companion for 
his son Philip, who is a feeble and sickly, but kind-hearted boy. Arcombe 
goes at once from a home of hard labor and coarse fare to one of luxury and 
ease. Soon Mr. Allyn becomes bankrupt, and commits suicide. Of course 
the adopted son is astonished at first, but soon comes to think as follows, 
“ Perhaps, after all, the silent dripping figure on the table was not so much to 
be pitied; it had taken the advantage of trouble and anxiety, and put itself 
forever out of their reach.” And this thought is not once corrected. Did the 
author ever consider the force of this passage? We protest against such 
teaching, and only say that if such books must be written, let them be called 
by something else than Sabbath School books. 

When Philip Allyn dies, Arcombe is nearly inconsolable, and the book is 
intended to be very impressive. 

The desire to make a book, however, compels the author to add ten pages, 
mostly of trifling matter, much of which is decidedly out of place. That the 
book has some merit, we admit. The tenacity with which Arcombe clings to 
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Philip at all times is well told. The kindness of the Allyn family to their 
adopted son is of an excellent type, and many of the charcters are well drawn, 
Can we not have a more rigid censorship over authors and publishers of 
Sabbath School books? If not, then let the religious press clearly show 
Christians the necessity of examining Sabbath School books before purchasing 
them. 


Dr. Bushnell’s Orthodoxy, or An Inquiry whether the Factors of the Atonement 
are recognized in his Vicarious Sacrifice ; with a Defence of the New England 
Doctrine from his Misinterpretation. By Rey. Otiver 8. TAyLor. New 
Ilaven. pp. 64. 

It is rather amusing to find in this pamphlet a sort of theological strategy 
common with Dr. Bushnell turned upon himself. He is very fond of setting 
against the express teachings of those whose opinions of religious truth he 
discards and assails, some alleged nether meaning, or “mental content,” 
exactly opposite ; thence concluding and aflirming that they do not hold what 
they say they do against him, and that they do hold with him what they say 
they do not. ‘1 have tried,” says the writer of this pamphlet, “to get back 
of his words, not accepting even contradictory terms to mean an actual con- 
tradiction, till I have seen that, back of all, there is a contradiction in ideas.” 
We waive now the natural inquiry: what is the process here ? what does a 
critic of thought expressed in language get to, “ back of (the writer’s) words” ? 
where is it, outside of his words, that a contradiction can be tested and shown 
to exist, or not to exist ? and only say: If this curious critical operation ean 
ever be successfully performed, a writer so lawless and unwarranted in 
phraseology as Dr. Bushnell is just the most proper subject of it in the world. 
Sometimes expressions in the Vicarious Sacrifice which seemed to contain 
thoughts quite other than orthodox ones are analyzed, and the result declared 
that it is only a verbal masquerade after ail, and the old ideas are really there. 
Sometimes Dr. Bushnell’s own boast that views he has displaced and flung 
away are “comprehended” more fully in his rejection of them than in the 
explicit recognition of them (!) is admitted as valid; as where after denying 
the theory of compensation, he avers that he has “ made up as large an account 
of compensations as any one can desire.” Sometimes the critic endeavors to 
make out that his author means more than he says, as well as other than he 
says, as in respect to contrivance of compensations and the infliction of a 
curse upon Christ. Sometimes premises are found in his book for orthodox 
conclusions which he utterly repels; e. g. p. 54: “ Justice is satisfied by what- 
ever makes good the dishonors of a violated law.” (Vic. Sac. p. 260.) 

“ Christ has set the law-precept in a position of honor, such as it otherwise 
never could have had.” (p. 321.) 

What, we ask, can prevent the mind filling out the third term in the syllo- 
gism, therefore, 

“ CHRIST HAS SATISFIED JUSTICE,” which Dr. Bushnell incessantly denies. 

The pamphleteer avows his belief in the New England theory of the Atone- 
ment, and declares that he has found in the book reviewed “ confirmed con- 
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victions” of it. But he often shows a singular theological credulity. For 
example, he concludes that Dr. Bushnell holds the common view of law and 
penalty from his maintaining that natural retributions, resulting from the uni- 
form course of nature, are the highest retributions God inflicts, which is not the 
common view. Then he takes his notion of Christ’s subjecting himself to 
these natural retributions as about equivalent to his enduring the justice of God. 
IIe regards Dr. Bushnell’s concession, that something other than penalty if it 
be suflicient to maintain law would “ do no harm,” as “ the veritable doctrine of 
expiation held in the New England schools!” Te insists that in rejecting such 
orthodox terms as propitiation, Dr. Bushnell rejects the words only. Because 
a distinction is made between the beginning of moral righteousness and its 
progress, in the Vicarious Sacrifice, the former—the crude “ righteoussing ” of 
the soul, by which it begins to receive morally the righteousness of God as an 
influence against sin—being put in the place of justification, he claims that Dr. 
Bushnell makes the common distinction between justification and sanctification. 
The pamphleteer confesses that he himself includes “ the sure beginning of a 
sanctifying work” in the sense of the word forgive ; which shows that his own 
theological analyses are hopelessly muddled. To his author justification and 
sanctification are both of the same kind, both subjective, both moral effects 
in human character. “To he brought close enough to Christ in one’s faith to 
receive Ilis inspiration is,” says Dr. Bushnell, “ the state of justification, because 
that normal connection with God is restored by Iis sacrifice, which permits the 
righteousness of God to resume its everlasting flow.” Te blunders in repre- 
senting the book as agreeing with the “ Princeton Review ” and others that the 
moral healing of souls is the ultimate design of Christ’s work, the only differ- 
ence being that the former gives prominence to the end, the latter to the 
means,—each substantially ignoring what is made subordinate,—while the 
fact is that the book presents moral healing as the immediate end of Christ’s 
passion, and reconciliation by forgiveness as ultimate and merely consequent. 
In general he attempts by logic to render the volume reviewed consistent with 
accepted orthodoxy, while the author gave notice to the world years ago, in 
a preface on language and elsewhere, that he despised logic in theology and 
could not away with it! What an idea, to subject such a man’s teachings to 
the test of a syllogysm! And what shall we say of a critic who regards the 
notion that Christ suffered the natural consequences of sin and this inciden- 
tally, as “a climax of orthodoxy”? and deifie obedience to the law as sub- 
stantially the doctrine of substitution, save the name,—his author showing 
repeatedly that he intensely hates both the name and the idea in every form ? 

The writer of this pamphlet discloses a juster appreciation of his author 
when he says: “If we give his words a common interpretation, the meaning 
commonly given to the language about this subject, we find him uttering what 
is like the truth, then adding what scems inconsistent with it ; aflirming some- 
thing, then apparently denying it; or denying some common teaching, then 
aflirming the same in different terms.” But then it is proposed to abandon 
his language—as the index of his thoughts,—“ caring nothing about his incon- 
sistencies and seeming contradictions in terms,”—and “ patiently follow his 
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ideas.” Which leads us to ask, quo modo? And if you take his idea to be 
the affirmation of orthodox truth when he denies it, must you not take it also 
—by the same rule of contraries—to be the denial of truth when he affirms 
it? And what a laughable commentary on a ponderous theological treatise 
is the bit of information furnished by the Advance, that the Hartford author 
considers this the best defence of his—idiosyncracies in doctrine, we will say 
—yet framed. 


Ten Years on the Euphrates. By Rey. C. I. Wueerer, with an Intro- 
duction by Rev. N. G. Clark, D. D., Cor. Sec. A. B. C. F. M. Boston: 
American Tract Society. pp. 330. 

Mr. Wheeler has done a good work in preparing this book for the Christian 
public. Ile claims that the mass of Christians, with a few exceptions, have 
no definite idea of what is real missionary work. This is a successful effort to 
give interesting and reliable information on that point by one who is conver- 
sant with the work. 

Ilere the missionary is seen. Here too he may be felt by those who stay at 
home. Many will be surprised to learn that there can ever be an end to the 
work of missionaries. Ile says, “ We begin to see daylight. We begin to see 
how the time will come when there shall be no longer a call for missionaries 
from this land, but the churches planted on heathen soil shall complete the 
work of evangelizing their own kindred and nations. We are not planting 
flowers in a missionary vase, to be watered at foreign expense, but trees in 
their own soil.” 

The account of the Harpool theological seminary, and also of the female 
seminary, is interesting and instructive. 

Dr. Clark well says in the introduction that “ this volume is a most valuable 
contribution to the current missionary literature of the time.” We hope that 
this book will go into every Sabbath School library in the land, and be read 
instead of much of the trash usually found there. 


Christianity from God. By Atvanx Toney. Boston: American Tract 

Society. l6mo. pp. 356. 

Evidences of Christianity were never needed more than at present. This 
book is intended to assist in supplying this want. The book is not for the 
learned, but for the mass. It considers some of the most important evidences 
of Christianity, and presents them plainly and forcibly. It does not pretend 
to answer all questions, nor explain all difficulties. Its frankness is commend- 
able, and its earnestness and simplicity will hold the attention of readers. 


Margaret: A Story of Life in a Prairie Home. By Lixpon. New York: 

Charles Scribner & Co. 1868. For sale by Il. A. Young. pp. 360. 

A good story and well told. The plan of the book is simple, the characters 
natural, and the scenes are skilfully delineated. The book is a conclusive 
proof that a good novel can be produced which shall be healthy in sentiment, 
truthful to nature, and of absorbing interest. There are no strainings for effect, 
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no vague reachings for the indefinite. ‘The characters are too numerous, and 
some of them are quite unnecessary, but the writer will correct this by practice. 
We welcome it as a high toned and interesting American novel, and hope it 
will meet with favor. 


Aonio Paleario and his Friends, witha Revised Edition of the Benefit of Christ's 
Death. By Rev. Wm. M. Bracksurn. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. 12mo. pp. 112. 

Aonio Paleario, Professor of Oratory, and one of the reformers and martyrs 
of Italy, was born at Veroli, about the year 1500. Ilis life was devoted to 
literary pursuits, and he was a distinguished scholar among the scholars of 
that time. Ilis book, the Benefit of Christ’s Death, as well as his sympathy 
for the principles of the Rgformation, drew upon him the attention of the 
Inquisition, in consequence of which he suffered martyrdom about 1568. His 
book was supposed to be lost, it having been “ proscribed.” Several copies, 
however, have been found. This account of his life is an interesting book, 
shedding new light on the stormy times of the Reformation. 


Account of the Poor Fund and other Charities, held in Trust by The Old South 
Society, city of Boston ; with copies of Original Papers relative to the Charities 
and to the late Trial before the Supreme Court of Mass. in 1867. By 
Joseru BALLArpD. Boston, 1868. pp. 234. 


Wild Roses. 12mo. pp. 108. 
The Cliff ITut. 12mo. pp. 101. 
The New York Needlewoman. 12mo. pp. 244. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee. For sale by Mass. 
S. S. Society and J. P. Magee. 

The first of these books may interest very young children. The second is a 
good story, and will do good. The third is an excellent book. The story 
shows how much a very poor woman can do for the Master. 


A Week with Jesus. By J. M. Lowrie, D. D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 12mo. pp. 360. 


The “ Week” begins with the day upon which he heard the tidings of the 
death of John the Baptist, and ends with the scene of his Transfiguration. 
An interesting book, and profitable for meditation. 


One Day's Weaving—The Magnet Stories. By Lyxpr PAtmer. Troy, 
N. Y.: Moore & Nims; Boston: for sale by Henry A. Young & Co. 
pp- 305. 1868. 


Lynde Palmer's style does not go a begging for readers ; witness this gem 
of a Preface :— 


“To show the ugliness of pride, and the value and beauty of love,—the ‘ charity that 
suffereth long, and is kind,’—is the aim of the volume which the author now lays before 
the young weavers, busy at the looms of life. May it be of some small service in helping 
them to discern the enemy’s threads, and to choose the right shuttles, that their webs may 
be woven after the fair pattern, which alone can find acceptance at the beautiful gates of 
the King’s palace.” 
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Alcohol: Its Nature and Effects. By Cuartes A. Storey, M.D. pp. 392. 
1868. Blue binding, 90 cents. 


The Temperance Doctor. By Mary Dwisen. Cuenwis, author of “ Dea. 
Sim’s Prayers,” &e. pp. 370. Red binding. 

The Old Brown Pitcher, and other Tales. pp. 222. 1868. 

Our Parish ; A Temperance Tale. By Emiry C. Pearson. pp. 252. 1868. 
These four attractive volumes are published by the National Temperance 

Society and Publication House, 172 William Street, New York. The first is 

a thoroughly scientific work, full of facts, stated in a fresh and popular style. 

Lithograph prints of the human stomach, showing the effects of alcohol, are 

given in the book. All these volumes are of great value, and should be read 

by our children and youth. 


Norwood. By Wexnry Warp Beecuer. 


This most beautiful and wholesome of all modern novels is published by 
Charles Scribner and Co., New York; and sold in Boston by A. Williams 
& Co., 100 Washington Street. 


Two Thousand Miles on Horseback. Santa Fé and Back. A Summer Tour 
through Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and New Mexico, in the year 1866. 
By James F. Mevine. New York: Hurd & Houghton; Boston: for 
sale by Nichols & Noyes. pp. 317. 1867. 

The book is handsomely printed, the style is excellent, and facts and 
thrilling incidents make it just the book to read at this season, either by 
travellers or those who wish to travel in imagination. 


The Chimney Corner. By Curistrorner Crowrieitp. Boston: Ticknor 

& Fields. pp. 311. 1868. 

Mrs. Stowe’s writings are so well appreciated that nothing need be said of 
this attractive book, except that the pieces reprinted here are, What will 
you Do with Her? Woman’s Sphere ; A Family Talk on Reconstruction ; Is 
Woman a Worker? The Transition; Bodily Religion ; How shall we Enter- 
tain our Company ? How shall we be Amused? Dress; Sources of Beauty in 
Dress, &c. 


Holidays at Roselands; A Sequel to Elsie Dinsmore. By Manrrua Far- 
quuarson. New York: M. W. Dodd; Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
pp- 367. 1868. 

A well-written book, with many touching scenes in it, and the whole 
sure to be read, and sure to make favorable impressions on the hearts of the 
young. 


Sermons. By Rev. Newman IIatt, D. D., of London; with a History of 
Surrey Chapel and its Institutions, by Dr. Hall. New York: Sheldon and 
Company ; Boston: Gould & Lincoln. pp. 309. 1868. 


Those who heard Dr. Tall preach during his late visit to this country will 
desire to obtain this remembrancer of so pious and noble a man ; while those 
Christians who did not hear him will be delighted with the fervid spirit, and 
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the directness and practical power, of these sermons. The history of Surrey 
Chapel reveals the great usefulness of the man, and draws our hearts towards 
him; but his pieces of poetry at the close of the book might as well have 
been omitted. 
Grace and Clara, and other Tales. pp. 215. 
The Prize Bible. pp. 120. 
Lilian Gordon ; or, The Little Girl who was Not Afraid to Die. pp. 143. 
The Relation of Baptized Children to the Church. pp. 108. 
The Lost Light, and other Stories. pp. 216. 
Under the Oak. pp. 304. 
Oak-Mot. By Rev. W. M. Baker. pp. 226. 
By-and-Bye, and other Stories. pp. 216. 
Good-by Stories, for Little Children. By Harriet B. McKeever. pp. 216. 
Kindness Wins, and other Stories. pp. 216. 
The Crooked Made Straight, and other Stories. pp. 216. 
Not Exactly So. By Zewu.. pp. 240. 

All these good books are published by the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation, 821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. We have seen one little bright- 
eyed girl devour them as they came, and seem to grow better. 


Carrie’s Peaches. 12mo. pp. 69. 

Dr. Leslic’s Boys. 12mo. pp. 228. 

Almost a Nun. 12mo. pp. 398. 

The Blue Umbrella. 12mo. pp. 226. 

A Christmas Story. 12mo. pp. 252. 

The Little Watchman. 12mo. pp. 252. 

Annot and her Pupil. 12mo. pp. 199. 

Fern’s Hollow. 12mo. pp. 244. 

The Broken Window. 12mo. pp. 216. 

The Golden Rule. 12mo. pp. 216. 

The Ancient Schoolmaster. 12mo. pp. 180. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

All of these are good books. Almost a Nun is especially valuable, as 
teaching parents the danger of allowing their children to be brought under 
the influence of Catholicism, and also showing the necessity of early instilling 
into their minds sound religious teaching. 


Hope for Mankind ; its Ground and Object. Four Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge. By Rev. F. D. Maurice, M. A. Boston: 
William V. Spencer. pp. 84. 1868. 


The Social and Political Dependence of Woman. Boston: William V. 
Spencer. Pamphlet, pp. 86. 1868. 
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Annual of Scientific Discoveries, or Year Book of Facts in Science and Art 
for 1868, exhibiting the most important discoveries and improvements in 
mechanics, useful arts, natural philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, geology, 
biology, botany, mineralogy, meteorology, geography, antiquities, &e., 
together with Notes on the progress of science during the year 1367 ; a list 
of recent scientific publications, obituaries of eminent scientific men, &e. 
Edited by Samuet KNEELAND, A. M., M. D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
pp. 331." 1868. 

Few can afford to be without a book containing so much information on 
such a variety of subjects, in so condensed a manner. 


Elder Jacob Knapp’s Autobiography: with an Introductory Essay, by R. 
Jerrery. New York: Sheldon & Co. Boston: for sale. by Gould & 
Lincoln. pp. 541. 1868. 

It is very interesting to look through these pages, and follow the labors and 
fortunes of this eccentric Baptist pastor and revivalist. With his successes 
are mingled failures, opposition, mobs, lawsuits, remarkable conversions, 
daring feats and strange occurrences. Enough of his sermons are given to 
show his peculiar style and the characteristics of his power, by which he so 
wonderfully fixed and held the attention of the thousands who thronged to 
his meetings. Ie defends anxious seats, restricted communion, the urging of 
inquirers rapidly forward, &e., &e. 


In Memoriam ; Reminiscences of the Life and Character of Colonel Phineas 
Staunton, A. M. Published by E. Darrow & Kempshall, 60 Main Street, 
Rochester, N Y. 

Colonel Staunton was for twenty years Vice Chancellor of Ingham Univer- 
sity. In July, 1867, he sailed, in company with scientific gentlemen from 
Williams College and the Smithsonian Institute, for South America, on an 
exploring expedition. In September he died at Quito; and these reminis- 
cences of a noble and valuable man are gathered from addresses made at the 
public religious services held at Le Roy, in commemoration of his life and 
character. The biographical sketch is interesting and beautiful. 


The Story of a Basket, told by itself. By Emma Marsnaut. Philadelphia: 
J. P. Skelly & Co., 21 South Seventh Street. pp. 117. 
A beautiful autobiography, from its origin among the willows, through all 
its uses and journeys. 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 


CoNGREGATIONAL History. We had the privilege of seeing in London 
a few years since a MSS. history of the choicest interest to Congregationalists 
by the Rev. Joun WapprivncTon, D. D., pastor of the Southwark Memorial 
Church. Dr. Waddington has given years of curious and persistent investi- 
gation, among documents and sources of history hitherto unexplored, to the 
preparation of this unique and valuable work. He has laid bare “ the springs 
of the movement which led to the restoration of the primitive form of church 
polity.” With praiseworthy industry and accuracy he goes back to the 13th 
century—* the zenith of the Papacy ”—and the Pope’s Bull, “ Unam Sanctam,” 
and traces the secret meetings of voluntary, Congregational societies down 
to the organization in Bridewell prison of the church of Richard Fitz three 
hundred years ago last June. Besides Wyckliffe, Iluss, John of Wesel, 
Erasmus, Luther, Melancthon, Tyndale, Cranmer, Hooper, and other great 
lights of the Reformation, a multitude of unknown Reformers are exhumed,— 
such as Menandrino, Marsilius, John of Milhem, Lambert of Avignon, Morel- 
lius, &c. The succession of the Congregational churches in the Middle Ages is 
traced. Jolin Wesel’s, Lambert’s, and Tyndale’s Congregationalism is set 
forth. Luther’s failure to study New Testament polity isshown. The defects 
in the views of other Reformers who were groping their way towards Congre- 
gationalism are pointed out. Low the protest in favor of freedom of preach- 
ing, freedom of worship and freedom of government grew in strength, till it 
culminated, as against both Episcopal and Presbyterian domination, in the 
great Congregational movement of the last three centuries—English and 
American—the author illustrates with ample learning and remarkable felicity. 
The incidental discovery of the Fitz Papers enables him fitly to complete and 
crown his work. 





The volume is to comprise five hundred pages, and will be published by 
subscription. We earnestly hope that Dr. Waddington will be encouraged 
to go forward, and that the rich fruits of his long and laborious research 
among State Papers and private documents, for which he has had rare and 
unexampled facilities, will soon be given to the world. 


UnempLoyep Ministers. One of the “evils under the sun” which is 
rather growing than diminishing is, that the men who have been educated for 
the ministry do not get to the places where they are really needed. As 
things are now working, we at the East are raising up young ministers to 
push out of employment the older ministers. Unless some change is made 
we do not need to resort to “shorter course” ministers, inasmuch as all and 
more than will be appropriated and supported can be thoroughly educated. 

In the production and preparation of men for this sacred oflice, New Eng- 
land has always been more fruitful than any other portion of the land. The 
Middle States, the West, and to some extent the South, have been fed and 
supplied from her surplus. And though, in the course of events, it has come 
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to pass that there is a larger production of this class of men in other parts of 
the country than formerly, it still remains true that New England is, in this 
respect, a sort of school-house for the nation. By the character of her popu- 
lation and her institutions, by the nature of her soil, and by all her early 
traditions, she still continues to bring forward a large number of men for the 
ministerial profession. And the trouble is, as we have said, to get these men, 
from year to year, to the places where they are really needed. 

In this appropriating process there are various hindrances. Is it generally 
impracticable for ministers, even in middle life, to break up their Eastern 
homes and habits and start anew in the West. Many young clergymen, also, 
by all their habits, tastes and associations are averse to a removal from New 
England. They desire to stay near the old cradle. They will wait often 
through long and weary years rather than go to any distant place of labor, 
even when favorable opportunities are afforded. 

But a still greater difliculty, especially in these days of high prices, is found 
in the fact that our evangelizing organizations are not strong enough to take 
up more than a limited number of these men, put them in the places where 
they are wanted and sustain them there. When candidates for the ministry are 
through with their course of education, they are usually too poor to go out far 
on a mere venture. They have struggled long, are perhaps in debt, and they 
cannot command the money to go abroad on exploring expeditions, each for 
himself. Moreover, if they find places where they would be willing to work, 
they cannot do it without a reasonable support. They must have a basis on 
which to stand to prosecute the enterprise. Many portions of the land are 
famishing to-day for the want of able, faithful, intelligent preachers of the 
gospel. And we are satisfied, if we had organizations with resources large 
enough to distribute men through all these waste places, and take care of 
them, in a simple and reasonable way, the men could be supplied without any 
long delay. ‘The young men would respond to such a call, if made in earnest. 
But as the case now stands the difficulty is in getting the work and the worker 
together. Who will devise and put in operation the remedy ? 


ENGLisu PrespyTERIANISM Y1ELpING. There are signs abroad as well 
as at home of an approach to Congregationalism in Presbyterian circles. The 
original Presbyterian churches of England—as everybody knows—became 
Unitarian. The Orthodox Presbyterian or “ Free” churches of that country 
are few, and not strong. The English Independent says of them: “ We have 
observed for some time a change passing over the theory of Presbyterianism 
as it has been advocated by its leading ministers, which has certainly brought 
it much neartr to Independency, and made a reconciliation of the two doc- 
trines not wholly beyond possibility and hope. This change, we believe, will 
develop itself more and more, from the practical necessities of churches which 
are no longer upheld, and in fact constituted, by the State, and which, more- 
over, exist in a country in which individual liberty is jealously prized, and 
spiritual government will need to be as popular as political government has 
become.” We should have said “is becoming.” The North British Review 
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some time since declared that democracy is the doom of England at no distant 
day, and when that prediction is realized Presbyterianism will be likely to 
assimilate still more to Congregationalism. “Many an ‘ Eireincon’ has come 
of late,” says the able journal quoted above, “from the Free Presbyterian 
churches to ourselves. It has been perceived by them that Independency is 
gathering up the atoms into which mutuai isolation had dissolved the strength 
of its churches, into structural form again. It begins to wear a corporate 
denominational character, and to act with the unity and force which com- 
bination gives. Some of the advantages which Presbyterianism has assumed 
to be peculiarly its own, are seen to be adopted by Independency ; and on 
the other hand advantages which have been always ascribed to Independency, 
are earnestly desired by Presbyterians, as essential to their internal harmony, 
and to the extension of their churches in England.” In a recent number of 
the Weekly Review, Dr. Edmond, a Presbyterian divine, inquires if there are 
not some common principles of church polity which will unite the organiza- 
tion of Presbyterianism with the freedom of Independency. The English 
Independent meets this inquiry with hearty charity, and sets forth the points 
—the main ones—on which the two bodies need to come together. One is 
the nature of church membership and fellowship: the English Presbyterians 
—the most “ orthodox” of them—holding that a profession of religion, after 
its doctrines have been learned, entitles to open membership, without seeking 
evidence of a spiritual life; the Congregationalists requiring evidences of 
regeneration and of practical Christian living. Another point is self-govern- 
ment. The original distinctive principle of Presbyterianism, that the church 
is an organic whole, governed by a series of courts, from Session up to General 
Assembly, is constantly breaking down as separate congregations are regarded 
‘as churches, which is the Congregational view ; coupled with the denial that 
Christ or his apostles contemplated any great organie whole, any church at 
large, but the church invisible, or “the whole family in heaven and earth.” 
This principle of self-government is bounded in by the necessity of authority, 
springing indeed from the church itself, and by the necessity of fellowship 
with sister churches. ‘This is the statement made, which is followed by the 
expressed judement that modes of internal organization in each church and 
of consiliar action between churches could be pointed out that would secure 
all that is claimed for Presbyterianism, while they guaranteed all that belongs 
to Congregationalism. 

We mention the matter simply as an indication of something going on over 
sea similar to what we note at home. 

Councils have been heretofore rejected by our English brethren, as will be 
remembered by those who read Dr. Bodwell’s instructive articles in former 
numbers of this Review. When Dr. Robert Vaughan, however, returned from 
the National Council, he told his brethren that in some things we were wiser 
than they, and this was one of those things. The Dr. was subsequently 
appointed to read an essay before the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, on Councils, and the subject was then discussed, and has been agitated 
since, with indications of a result favorable to the American view. 
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View or Boston ty 1768. The enterprising publisher of that unsur- 
passed child’s paper, The Little Corporal, has sent us a striking picture, full 
of suggestions for the coming Fourth of July. It is a colored view of Boston, 
and British ships of war landing their troops, in 1768. The names of the 
vessels, with their red streamers, are given, and the Red-coats in their boats, 
and marching up Long Wharf, make a fine appearance. In a scroll in a 
corner we read the following :— 

“ To the Earl of Hillsborough, his Majesty’s Servant of State for America, 
this view of the only well planned expedition, formed for supporting the 
dignity of Britain and chastising the insolence of America, is humbly 
subscribed.” 

Mr. Alfred L. Sewell, the editor, is giving this picture and various other 
things, as premiums for subscribers to his Little Corporal. A letter to him 
at No. 6 Custom House Place, Chicago, will return a speedy harvest of 
particulars, 














